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Peking Resumes 
Criticism of U.S. 
-As a Superpower 




1 By Christopher S. Wren 

. a New York Tima Seniee 

.< PEKING — After sin gling out 
" Moscow for months as the princa- 
ipal threat to world stability, China 
has resumed its criticism of the 
United States as a superpower vy- 

- mg with the Soviet Union for he- 
. gemooy over the Third World. 

The change of tone, which has 
characterized several articles in the 

- official press over the last few 
weeks, was particularly evident in 

. . a lengthy new appraisal of U.S. 
foreign policy circulated Saturday 
- v. night by the Chinese news agency 

■ ' : in its year-end roundup of intema- 
l -’-s: tional problems as viewed from 

T Mftng. - ■ • 

: "The United States and the So- 

■ v., -viet Union belong to the same cat- 

- cgory.In the eyes of die other 
.'' countries, they are the super¬ 
power; and each is the other’s 

. _. number one adversary. They alone 
..7 ban pose a formidable threat to 
"7'^eadh other and imperil each other’s 
; .strategic' interests and security," 

- ’’said the commentary, which was 

- attributed to the agency’s Wash¬ 
ington correspondent, Peng Di. 

. Such a portrayal was f amiliar 
under Mao in the last two decades. 
BA with the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between Wasn- 
ington and Pddng and the devel¬ 
opment of commercial ties, die 

- new leadership of Deng Xiaoping 
'muted the references to the United 

* States as a superpower and 

- -focused its charge of hegemony on 
the Soviet Union. 

• Some Peking-based Western and 
: Third' World diplomats who no- 
> aicftdlhe revival of the ideological 
formula have suggested at least 
'iwb reasons for iL 

»■■■— The first is that China, having 
emerged from the isolation of the 
~ Mao years, is trying to ehhance its 
^ •*' mmg^ as an active champion of die 
developing world. This was shown 


most of it has gotten throu gh ” a 
senior Chinese diplomat said re¬ 
cently. If the Reagan administra¬ 
tion goes ahead and sells the 
planes to Taiwan, he said, “it 

dne«n*» iMVf US mtw+ TOOm (O 

maneuver. We won’t have much 
choice except to retaliate stroag- 

TTie Chinese government has 
avoided spelling out what steps it 
would take. The expectation in Pe- 


Chfna's party Central Committee 
has declared riwt rnmng ideology 
and industry is correct. Page 5. 

king diplomatic quarters is that 
Mr. Deng would have to down¬ 
grade relations to some extent to 
placate hard-linear in the govern¬ 
ment and party who would ques¬ 
tion the adv antage of his accom¬ 
modation with Washington. 

When Premier Zhao Ziyang vis¬ 
ited North Korea last week, he 
accused the United States by name 
of helping cause instability in 
northeast Asia and reiterated Chi¬ 
nese support for Pyongyang’s de¬ 
mand that U.S. troops withdraw 
from South Korea. 

The commentary by the news 
agency said that the most crucial 
aspect of U.S. foreign policy in¬ 
volved the Thud Worm, particu¬ 
larly the Middle Fast and South 
Asia, -which it said were the targets 
of Soviet expansionism. 

The news agency said Washing¬ 
ton often “fads to treat the Third 
World countries as equals" and in¬ 
stead shores up its “old friends, so 
long as they are pro-American and 
ano-CommunisL” 

The commentary chare d that 
the United States was not reluc¬ 
tant “to interfere in the affairs of 
other countries, even at the ex¬ 
pense of its own long-term strate¬ 
gic interest. Its approach to Chi¬ 
na’s Taiwan is a case in point." 

China has periodically accused 
the United States of giving the So¬ 
viet Union an advantage in the 
Middle East by HiraPv supporting 
Israel, The latest, official analysis - 
of the Reagan administration’s for- 



Meat Ration Cut 
For Some Poles; 
Miners Hold Out 




Armored vehicles fine a street in Gdansk, which was reported calm after several strikes were ended. 


From Agony Dispatches 

VIENNA — Warsaw Radio an¬ 
nounced Sunday that the meal ra¬ 
tion for Poles other than manual 
workers would be cut next month, 
and it reported that more than 
1.100 coal miners were still holding 1 
out in an underground protest 
strike in Silesia. 

The radio, which called on state 
and private farmers to step up 
food deliveries, said that only large 
imports of meat from the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern bloc 
countries had allowed the ration 
for miners and other manual work¬ 
ers to be maintained at its Decem¬ 
ber level. It cited a serious: 
of supplies as the reason for 
reduced rations. 

In Rome, Archbishop Luigi Pog- 
gi. Pope John Paul’s special envoy 
to Poland, said on his return from 
Warsaw that Lech Walesa, leader 
of the now-suspended Solidarity 
trade union, had not been not in¬ 
terned but was in what he called 
enforced residence. 


Haig Says Risk of Soviet Intervention May Have Increased 


- - in its participation at the North- 
.south economic dialogue in Meori- 
■ < co in October and in its blocking 
p ** of the re-election of Kurt Wal- 
v Vdhcixn in favor of .a new URsecre- 
* - tan^gpjreralfrom the Third World. 

*■ The second reason is that Mr. 

Deng's name is deariy unhappy agn policy also questioned its con- 
" with the . Reagan administration's cent over Nicaragua and H Sahra- 
_. tentative plans to sell new jet fight- 
. sc ers to Taiwan and may be distanc- 
. ing itself in anticipation of possi- 
~ ‘ ‘' bte domestic criticism. 

- ; “We have put our message 
through to American officials and 


dor. 

“It is one thing to counter Soviet 
and Cuban expansionism; it is an¬ 
other to oppose the people of those 
countries using in revolution," the 
news agency said. 


By Don Oberdorfex 
and John M. Goshko 

Washington Pea Service 

WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. says 
that martial law in Poland bag not 
succeeded and that die danger erf 
Soviet intervention may be greater 
than it was before the military 
crackdown two weeks ago. 

Mr. Haig, in an interview Satur¬ 
day, said, “Passive resistance in 
my view win continue, and it wffl 
be aggravated by the consequences 
of economic stagnation and sotial- 
economic privation." 

He said it is “much too early" to 
conclude that the danger of direct 
Soviet intervention has re ceded, 
adding: _ “L think it may even-be 
more possible than before' these 
events occurred." 

“Martial law has not s u cceed e d, 
and it would be premature to sug¬ 
gest that it had, Mr. Haig said. 
“Once the decision was made to 
institute repression, the prospects 
of applying what is necessary to 
achieve that outcome are stronger 
rather than weaker." 


(President Reagan, according to 
accounts published in several Sun¬ 
day newspapers based on inter¬ 
views, said that a summit meeting 
with Soviet leader Leonid L Bre¬ 
zhnev is likely in 1982. He also 
said that he believes the Polish 
people should have had the chance 
to vote in the referendum pro¬ 
posed by the Solidarity trade un¬ 
ion. 

[Separately, the White House 
confirmed thar Mr. Reagan ha* 
received a reply to his letter to Mr. 
Brezhnev on Poland last week. The 
Associated Press reported. In the 
letter, Mr. Reagan warned the So¬ 
viet Union that the United States 
“will have no dunce" but to im¬ 
pose political and economic sanc¬ 
tions against Moscow if repression 
continues.:^.. 

■ [An administration official said 
the Brezhnev letter was being stud¬ 
ied closely and he would not com* 
meat on its contents. It was 
received in Washington late Fri¬ 
day, he said. In a speech Wednes¬ 
day, Mr. Reagan said he had sent 
Mr. Brezhnev a letter “urging him 
to permit the restoration of basic 
rights in Poland.” ] 


Mr. Haig also said “the cal¬ 
culus" in future choices in Warsaw 
and Moscow has been affected by 
the rfFffidwn t after months of 
pained tolerance, to resort to force 
against the Soli dari ty union move¬ 
ment. 

While comnmmcaxioQS between 
Poland and the Soviet Union are 
reported by U.S. intelligence to be 
extremely active, there has been no 
report of major troop movements 
in Russia that would presage direct 
Soviet intervention. Mr. Haig’s 
concern, as be expressed it, seemed 



tained by Polish authorities. 

According to Mr. Haig, Gen. 
Wqjriech Jaruze&ki imposed mar- 

Walesa Is Time Man ofYear 

The AtsodoUd Press 

NEW YORK — Solidarity’s 
leader, Lech Walesa, was named 
Time ma gazine’s 1981 Man of the 
Year on Sunday. The designation 
goes to the person who Time’s edi¬ 
tors believe had the most impact 
on world events for the year. 


tial law “either in response to Sovi¬ 
et pressure or as a decision made 
in Moscow." Mr. Haig did not say 
conclusively which he believes to 
be true. 

Mr. Haig said Gen. Jaruzelski's 
address totbe Polish people Thurs¬ 
day night was the first response to 
President Reagan’s (devised re¬ 
marks on Poland Wednesday nig ht 
and his personal letter to Gen. 
Jaruzdsh of the day before. Mr. 
Haig suggested that the postpone¬ 
ment of Gen. Jaruzelski’s speech 
from Wednesday, its previously ex¬ 
pected time, until Thursday was in 
order for him to bear first what 
Mr. Reagan had to say. 

Mr. Haig said Gen. Jaruzelski’s 
s pe e ch was extremely moderate in 
tone but added that it failed to 
contain assurances that- martial 
law is being revised. Mr. Haig 
noted that the initial actions erf the 
Polish leadership, which he de¬ 
scribed as a military junta that has 
supplanted the government and 
the Communist Party, were 
couched in moderate language but 
were “steely" in character. 

Mr. Haig said that the internal 
dynamics in Poland, including re¬ 


ports of discussions between the 
generals and the influential 
Roman Catholic Church, suggest 
that a move toward reconciliation 
is still a possibility. 

In assessing Gen. Jaruzelski’s 
role, Mr. Haig discussed two broad 
schools of thought: that the Polish 
leader is a patriotic nationalist 
seeking to preempt Soviet inter¬ 
vention, or that he is a Soviet 
proxy seeking to turn back the 
dock in Poland to the days before 
the rise of Solidarity as an inde¬ 
pendent union in August of last 
year. 

“I think either of these extremes 
is a misreading," he said. “The 
truth is somewhere between the 
two, but probably closer to the lat¬ 
ter." 

Mr. Haig cautioned against ac¬ 
cepting either judgment in full, ap¬ 
parently because of the conse¬ 
quences of either conclusion. If 
martial law is seen as a nationalist 
effort to stave off the Russians, the 
West might be expected to support 
it VS. poBcy at present runs 
strongly in the other direction. 

If, on the other hand, Gen. 

(Contimied on Page 2, CoL 5) 





Cambodia: A Diplomatic Dilemma for Asia and U.S. 


By William Branigin 

Woskinpon Pass Service 

BANGKOK — Three years 
ago, two columns of Vietnamese 
troops spearheaded by tanks 
drove into neighboring Cambo¬ 
dia at the head of a massive inva¬ 
sion fan*. Less than two weeks 
later, the vanguard of the Viet¬ 
namese blitzkrieg rolled into the 
capital of Phnom Penh and in¬ 
stalled a new government. 

The consequences of the 
Christmas Day invasion continue 
to preoccupy Southeast Asia to¬ 
day, duping relations among the 
stales of the region and between 
each of them and the rest of the 
world. But the Vietnamese occu¬ 
pation of Cambodia has wider 
implications as well, for it embo¬ 
dies the larger conflict between 
China and the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, it illustrates 
the reduction of the U.S. role in 
the region since Ihe Vietnam war 
ended. 

As for as Cambodia is con¬ 
cerned, the U.S. role has been re¬ 
duced to followmg the lead of the 
region's grouping of non-com¬ 
munist states, the Association of 
South East Asian Nations, which 
includes Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thai¬ 
land. 

‘ For ASEAN and Western 



drags into its 
Cambodian issue 
of becoming even 


A Khmer Rouge sokfier poses beside a Chinese-made truck in western Cambotfia. 


countries, the problem has been 
complicated by the dfiemma of 
supporting a regime that most of 
them find abhorrent; the de¬ 
posed Communist Khmer Rouge 
government is blamed for the 
deaths of a million to two million 


Cambodians during its rule Iran 
1975 to 1979. 

ASEAN countries believe their 
diplomatic and political 
is necessary because the 
Rouge fields the most effective 
resistance to the Vietnamese oc¬ 


cupation and, as the holder of 
Camb odia’s seat in the United 
Nations, serves to deny interna¬ 
tional recognition to Hanoi's 
handpicked government . in 
Phnom Penh. 

Now. however, as the Viet¬ 


namese 
fourth year, 
shows t 
messier. 

- A concerted ASEAN effort to 
spruce up the image of the 
Khmer Rouge government ap¬ 
pears to be running into trouble. 
Government changes in Phnom 
Penh, white still mysterious, seem 
to indicate a tightening of hard¬ 
line Vietnamese control over the 
Cambodian administration. 
Moreover, there are signs of 
preparations for intensified new 
fighting during the c ur rent dry 
season. 

A Western diplomat who mon¬ 
itors Cambodia closely said the 
Vietnamese seemed to be moving 
toward smaDer-scale operations 
aimed at regaining the initiative 
in son* areas against the 30,000 
to 40,000 Khmer Rouge guerril¬ 
las. 

After reaching a low point fol¬ 
lowing Vietnam’s invasion dur¬ 
ing the 1978-79 dry season, 
Khmer Rouge mflitaiy capabili¬ 
ties began to recover toward the 
end of 1979, mowing stronger 
last year. And with the Viet¬ 
namese farces suffering logistics 
and morale problems, diplomats 
said, the Khmer Rouge this year 
were able to take the initiative. 

In effect, the Cambodian war 

(Continued on Page 4, CoL 5) 


Government Payrolls 
Begin to Shrink in U.S. 


Abductors Release Photo of General 


.r 1 


**, 


frvm Agency Dispatches 

MILAN—The Red Brigades on 
Suudav night released a snapshot 
of kidnapped U.S. Brig. Gen. 
James L. Dozier and announced 
the start of his “people’s trial." but 
the urban guerrillas issued no con¬ 
ditions for his release, police re¬ 
ported. 

- The abductors broke eight days 
of silence with a telephone call to 
-on Italian news agency saying they 
hod left rhe photograph, a commu¬ 
nique and a long document called 
a “strategic resolution” in a trash 
"basket in central Milan. 

The photograph showed the gen¬ 
eral's, race. a dark spot under his 
left eye, beneath the group's five- 
pointed star symbol Geo. Dozier, 
50. appeared to be bolding a tigs, 
but tat news agency ANSA, wmch 
picked up the pboto, said the sign 
was apparently a highly profes¬ 
sional montage. Part of the sign 
read, in Italian, “The crime of cap¬ 
italism breeds hnoerialist war. 


Only anti-imperialist civil war can 
bury war." 

Police said the snapshot of Gen. 
Dozier appeared to be genuine. 

‘People’s TriaT Claimed 

The communique was the sec- 
mid issued by the Red Brigades 
since Gen. Dozier was abducted 
from hb apartment in Verona on 
Dec. 17. After announcing the 
start of the general's “people** tri¬ 
al,’’ the communique said: “This 
pig, this killer is a ‘hero’ erf Ameri¬ 
can massacres in Vietnam, where 
for his ‘merits’ he earned various 
decorations." 

Geo.. Dozier, deputy chief erf 
staff for logistics and administra¬ 
tion at NATO’s Southern 
land forces base in Verona, fc 
in the Vietnam War. 

"Comrades, proletarians, the 
proletarian trial of the pig Dozier 

has begun," the three-page com¬ 
munique said, according to police 
reports. 


The Red Brigades, who were re¬ 
sponsible for the 1978 abduction 
and murder of former Premier 
Aldo More in 1978, have said they 
were holding the general, the high , 
est-rankmg U.S. nffiiw at the 
Verona base, in a “people's pris¬ 
on." i 

The police said the latest com¬ 
munique contained no demands or 
conditions for his release. 

The document on the urban 
guerrillas* strategic aims bore a 
cover drawing of ranks, soldiers 
and a mushroom doud on a map 
of Italy and Europe. Also on the 
cover were a band of urban guer¬ 
rillas. p res uma bly depicted in op¬ 
position to the mflitaiy display. 

The communique attacked 
“American imperialism," and 
hailed the “birth of a movement 
war and against 
ition of missiles" in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The document did not mention 
Gen. Dozier. 



of Brig. "Gen. James L. Dozier released Sun- 
Behmd Mm is the symbol of the Red Brigades. 


By William Semn - 

_ New York Tbna Service 

NEW YORK — For the first 
time since the end of World War' 
n, g ov er nm ent employment in the 
United States is declining, a devel¬ 
opment that many experts cm the 
workplace say wul have a major 
impacton workers and the public. 

In the 12-monih period ending 
Nov. 1, government employment 
declined by 316,000 workers, in¬ 
cluding 40,000 at the federal level, 
30,000 at the state level and 
246,000 at the local levd. 

Since 1919, which is as far back 
as Bureau of Labor Statistics fig¬ 
ures on 

meat employment has 
crnly three other times. It ] 
once in the recession of 1920-21, 
wain in 1932-33, during the Great 
Depression, and a tbirtftime' in the 
penod 1944-47, as World War D 
was ending and the nation was re¬ 
turning to a peacetime economy. 

The current decline, analysts 
said, reflects the recession and the 
widespread effort to reduce the 
size of government. 

A Changing Market 

The decline also is occurring as 
the Reagan administration trans¬ 
fers responsibility for many ser¬ 
vices to the state and local govern¬ 
ments and when services and phys¬ 
ical facilities, such as roads and 
sewers, are deteriorating seriously 
in many places. 

Samuel M. Ehrenhalt, the bu¬ 
reau’s New York regional commis¬ 
sioner, said that for decades gov¬ 
ernment employment had been 
widely regarded by economists and 
by job seekers as a growing seg¬ 
ment of the job market. Govern¬ 
ment was thought of as an area in 
which highly secure jobs could be 
found. Now all that is at an end, 
Mr. Ehrenhalt said, and he is con¬ 
vinced that government employ¬ 
ment will continue to decline in 
the next two d e cades . 

^Analysts said federal employ¬ 
ment would decline by tens of 
thousands of jobs in 1982 because 
of administration cutbacks. 

Jerome Rosow, president of the 
Work in America Institute, a pri¬ 
vate research organization in 
Scarsdale, N.Y^ said a “brain 
drain in Washington of serious 
proportions’* was occurring as 
bright and promising workers were 
forced From government employ¬ 
ment or voluntarily left because of 
uncertainties that existed than 


_ David L. Birch, director of the 
Program on Neighborhood and 
Regional Change at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, said, 
“We’re loans the best and the 
newest and brightest" He said 
that “seniority becomes the domi¬ 
nant theme" as cutbacks occur. 

While agreeing that government 
employment has leveled off, some 
experts were not as convinced as 
Mr. Ehrenhalt that the decline was 
permanent 

“It’s dangerous to say this is for¬ 
ever," said Sar A. Levitan, a labor 
--list in Washington. If Presi¬ 
lt Reagan’s ec on omic plan 
works, he said, it will help restore 
the eco n omy, thus providing in¬ 
creased tax revenues at the state 
and local levpls and enabling gov¬ 
ernments to provide increased ser¬ 
vices and employment. 

‘Enormous Skepticism* CSted 

Or, Mr. Levitan said, state and 
local governments may be fraced 
to increase taxes and thus increase 
employment as they seek to take 
on duties passed to them by the 
U.S. government. 

Mr. Birch said that “an enor¬ 
mous skepticism toward govern¬ 
ment” throughout the country was 
resulting in a reduction in govern¬ 
ment at all three levels, but he also 
said the decline might not be per¬ 
manent. 

In states such as Massachusetts, 
he said, there is “pressure now to 
introduce all sorts of loopholes" to 
allow the stare and local govern¬ 
ments to continue employ men t 
and circumvent tax lwnimrinn; 
mandated by the voters. 

Government employment, 
which reached more than 15 mil¬ 
lion in October, 1980, has expand¬ 
ed substantially during the last 60 
years. In 1920, it stood at 2.6 mil¬ 
lion. It hit 42. mill inn in 1940, 6 
million in 1950 and 8.6 million in 
1960. By 1970, it had jumped to 
12.6mxmon. 

Federal employment has held 
comparatively steady, rising from 
1.9 million in 1950 to 23 million in 
I960. 2.7 million in 1970 and 2.8 
millioa in 1980. 

It is at the state and local levels 
that direct government employ¬ 
ment has increased roost heavily. 
State employment rose 140 percent 
to 3.6 million in 1980 from 13 mfl- 
lian in 1960. Local government 
employment rose 117 percent to 
9.8 million in 1980 from 4J mil¬ 
lion in 1960. 


Archbishop Poggi, who met with 
Gen. Wqjdech Jaruzdski. who is 
premier, party leader and head of 
the militar y miinrii , said he had 
not met with Mr. Walesa but was 
told that the union leader was al¬ 
lowed to attend Sunday mass. 

Warsaw Radio said that more 
than 1.000 Silesian miners were 
continuing to occupy the Piast col¬ 
liery in protest against the military 
takeover Dec. 13. A physician who 
went into the mine was said to 
have reported that most of the 
miners were in need of medical at¬ 
tention. 

Sofidarity Documents 

Documents reportedly circulat¬ 
ed by members of the Solidarity 
union indicated that major sit-ins 
had been ended in Gdansk at the 
oil refinery, the shipyard and the 
port. They said some mines in 
Silesia had been taken over by se¬ 
curity forces and, at one mine, 
strikers had been gassed and 
forced to the surface. 

When they revived, they were 
forced back to work at gunpoint 
and those who refused were arrest¬ 
ed, the documents said. 

Independent reports reaching 
the West said hard-liners seemed 
to be reasserting control over the 
party at all levels and that purges 
were going on from top to bottom 
on the same scale as occurred in 
Czechoslovakia after the 1968 
Warsaw Pact intervention there. 

“There are only careerists and 
Stalinists left," the reports quoted 
a party source as saying. Disarray, 
shock and anger were said to have 
spread through party ranks after 
the proclamation of martial law, 
and many members were said to 
have turned in thar party cards. 

Other reports reaching the West 
said Solidarity was secretly circu¬ 
lating documents saying that sev¬ 
eral people had died in Gdansk 
and Wroclaw during fighting with 
security forces. The.military gov¬ 
ernment has insisted that the only 
violent deaths since the army take¬ 
over occurred in Silesia on Dec. 
16, when seven people were shot 
and killed at the Wujek coal mine. 

Loyalty Oaths 

The appearance of the Solidarity 
documents suggested that the 
trade union had maintained some 
sort of organization despite the ar¬ 
rest of most of its leaders. 

The union appears to be collect¬ 
ing information about encounters 
with security forces, and other un¬ 
ion documents said purges were 
und er way in newspaper offices. 
The documents said journalists 
were being interviewed by mflitaiy 
officials and were being asked to 
sign pledge of loyalty to the mfli- 
taryautborities. 

The publications said that a 
purge had been completed at Ku- 
rier Polski, the newspaper of the 


Party, and that 
the journalists 
loyalty pledge. The 
ported 


20 percent of 
d to the 
were re- 

to have been dismissed. 
Word reached the West throu gh 
independent sources of some trou¬ 
ble m the ranks erf the army. The 
sources said a family had been of¬ 
ficially told their son had been 
shot for “dereliction of duty" and 
were informed where his body 
could be picked up. 

In Washington, three prominent 
Poles said that the lives of two 
leading intellectuals arrested in Po¬ 
land were in danger. They said in a 
s ta tement that they had learned 
that Jacek Kuron and Adam Mich- 
nik had been beaten and tortured. 

Mr. Kuron, 47, was an adviser 
to Solidarity and Mr. Michnik, 35, 
is a historian. The statement ap^ 
pealed to governments and inter¬ 
national organizations to intervene 
to save them. 

Another report quoted the fa¬ 
ther erf Mr. Kuron as saying he be¬ 
lieved his son was in a detention 
center in Gdansk. Mr. Kuron’s son 
and wife were also de tained, Mr. 
Karon's father said. “The two men 
are fine. Pm sure." he said, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 


MJSfSMDE 

Afghan Deadlock 

On the second anniversary of 
the Soviet intervention in Af¬ 
ghanistan, the U.S. State De¬ 
partment says that both gov¬ 
ernment forces and insurgents 
are deadlocked. Page 5. 

Change in Golan 

The transformation of the 
Golan Heights from an occu¬ 
pied territory to an effective 
part of the state of Israel is be¬ 
ginning to take shape. Page 2 

Inflation Impact 

Changes in world trade pat¬ 
terns may soften the global 
impact of the U.S. recession, 
some analysts say. Page 7. 
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Israel Moving Quickly to Transform Rule in Golan Heights WORLD NEWS BRIBES 


By William Claiborne 
. fKatepRFiBt&mDr 

T ’ n,e Practical and legal transfor- 

r 

-*»*■*« a * t * ion 8k ^cshamly and notw&h- 

fcHcnor Ministry, which under the annexation 
law passed by parliament Dec. 14 is responsible for 

IS 

sum to push the law through parliament. 

But amid the cacophony of international condem¬ 
nation of the annexation and the repercusskms of 
U.S. sanctions, Israeli officials are beginning to cany 
out the transition of the Golan Heights from militazy 
toavih^ rule just as if hwexeapart of Israd proper. 

The Interior Ministry has appointed its northern 
district representative; Israel Koenig, to an 
mtenninistenal committee to phase out the militar y 
government that has administered the Golan Heights 
since the Israeli.Army captured it from Syria in 1967 
mid to replace it with the same form of government 
that exists across the pre-1967 border. 

CourtsSetUp 


officials «»d Similar councils control such. services 
throughout Israel 

On the legal side, Justice Minister Moshe Nisam 
has signed orders establishing two Israeli magistrate 
courts in the Golan, one in the Arab village of Masa¬ 
da and another in the Jewish development town of 
Katzrin. Mr. Nisam also signed regulations extending 
the jurisdiction of the Nazareth district courts to the 
Golan Heights so that it could hear appeals from the 
magistrates’ courts and handle cases involving more 
serious violations of Israeli law. 


have been replaced by Israeli police 
and members of the border police; Israeli traffic regu¬ 
lations are bang enforced and Israeli drivers licenses 
issued, and Israeli housing codes are going into effect. 

The annexation bill in its legal terminology applies 
Israeli “law, jurisdiction and administration” to the 
Golan Heights, winch for the last 14 years, has been 
oed by an Israeli milit ary gove rnment under a 
of military law, emergency dcfensAegulatians 


from die time of the British Mandate, and some pro- many of the ap p r ox imately 100,000 Arabs of I 
virions of basic Israeli law that were applied to the Jerusalem, which was ann-wi in 1967 , have rctai 

occupied territory by order of the military governor in *—■*- *— --*-■.* ’ • - 

1969. 


Islamic sect with secret tenets; about 800 Alawite 
Moslems, and 6J00 Jewish settlers. 

“There was a legal vacuum after the 1967 war—no 
judges, so advocates, no Syrian law books and noth¬ 
ing that could be used as law to enable us to maintain 
order and a smooth functioning of society” said 
Eiyakm Rnbenstean, legal adviser to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry. “It was not practical to apply Syrian law in the 
Golan. Who would apply it, the military governor?” 

Mr. Koenig wiD also head an Interior Mnnstiy 
committee that will deal with population registration 
in the Golan and the distribution of Israeuideotity 
cards to all residents, mciiiHfog Arabs. 

The Israeli government has notspeBed out as posi¬ 
tion on whether the Arabs can retain their Syrian citi¬ 
zenship, although officials emphasized that they were 
not bang forced to accept Israeli citizenship by ac¬ 
cepting the identity cards. 

Mr. Ruhenstrin said he assumed that Golan Arabs 
could retain their “Syrian nati onali ty* the «wne way 
. . of East 

retained 


avoided saying it had been annexed or was part of the 
state of Israel 


No Coaneot on Security Pact 

WASHINGTON (NYT) — The State Department 
has declined to comment on an interview m which 
Defense Minister Arid Sharon of load said the se¬ 
curity accord with the United States still formally ex¬ 
isted 

Privately, however, officials said Saturday that the 
U.S. position was that the cooperation agreement had 
not been canceled. The officials said that U.S. partici¬ 
pation in talks to carry it out had been suspended 
because of brad’s refusal to consult with the United 
States before armoring the Golan Heights. 

Prune Minister Begin said on Dec. 20 that he re¬ 
ed the UH action as tantamount to cancrihtion. 
Reagan administration said it stood by its view 
itsriBw 


Japan BUI Restores Military F 

TOKYO —TheJapaneseS>vemmeMpulB l_ T ^ ; 


»*» 


a controversial budget hHL restoring ndttw? ”2^ 

increase in mxhury outlays scaly four litres that/or soemyaam- 
Premier Zenko Suznkft Kjvenuscot. under pressure ffotn U& < 


and setoupc* 


Thatcher Fears Winter Joblessness 




that it: 


Mr. Koenig has been put in charge of establishing 
; councils f 


: in the Golan Heights. He 
supervise tax rates and local budgets ana direct 
such services as education, health, welfare, sanitation, 
water, road maintenance, parks and fire protection. 


Unlike the occupied West Bank, where Jordanian 
law was carried over after Israel captured the territory 
from Jordan in 1967, the Golan Heights did not re¬ 
tain Syrian law because most of its residents fled the 
area after the Syrian Army’s retreat. There currently 
12^d0 Dn 


their Jordanian cilizrnshi' 
ldty c 

He said, however, that 
resolved. 


ip even though they have 
been issued identity cards by the Israeh government. 

the question had not been fully 


are about 


Druzes, members of a breakaway 


Uncertainty also remains over the question of for- 
mai annexation. Mr. Begin and other officials have 
repeatedly said the Golan Heights were pan of Erctz 
Israel (the Land of Israel), but they owe caxefuDy 


wanted rite agreement bat that it was up to 
Israel to repair carnage to overall relations. 

In the interview published Friday in the Israeli 
newspaper Yedkx Anronot, Mr. Sharon asserted that 
the Americans planned to force Israel to return all 
land conquered m 1967, including the Golan Heights. 

The Ui>. officials denied this and said that Ameri¬ 
can 


2 s 

flat 



ZhrdoKfettfftw* ■■ 

LONDON — Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher waa ^——, 
as saying that re cent in B rita in*! uaemptoymeftt rate are heart- > 

eaing but that she worries about the ranks of toe jobfats aav&pr j 
progresses. 

In an interview with the Sunday Express newspaper. Mrs. Thatcher) 
said: “You can imagine that ! wok out of this window and motn. 
weather and say not only, *My goodness, it’s cold.' I say. ^My goodness,; 
what is it going to do to the mjemptoymait figures?* — because a me 
last two year&,tteunemployinent figures to 

again.' 


have risen f roar December to . 


lyment'. 

espectatwn. I am afraid, is ttel ifey will! 


by negotiations between Israel and the Arab coon- 


Cairo Trial May Herald 
Anti-Corruption Drive 


New York Times Service 

CAIRO —The trial of an Egyp¬ 
tian nriUionaire and forma mem¬ 
ber of parliament is seen by many 
here as an opening shot in an anti- 
corruption campaign by the gov¬ 
ernment of President fiosni Mu¬ 
barak. 

Rashad Osman, a millionaire 
who was once a porter on the Al¬ 
exandria docks, is charged with 
drug smuggling, tax evasion, mis¬ 
use of state lands and corrupt busi¬ 
ness practices. Mr. Osman, who 
was a member of the governing 
National Democratic Parity in the 
People’s Assembly, had his parlia¬ 
mentary immunity lifted in Sep¬ 
tember and was arraigned before 
President Anwar Sadat was assas¬ 
sinated on OcL 6. 

But what began as a low-key 
court case under Sadat has devel¬ 
oped into a major public debate 
under Mr. Mubarak, with several 
high officials and the brother of 
the late president reportedly linked 
to the affair. 

The most extensive coverage of 
the trial has come from the govern¬ 
ing party’s weekly newspaper, 
Mayo, whose editor in clnef is 
Ibrahim Saada. Mr. Saada, who 
was a confidant of Sadat and is 
also editor of the mass-circulation 
weekly Al-Akhbar al-Yom, has 
published a complete transcript of 
the trial proceedings in Mayo. 

In his weekly column in AI- 
Akhbar al-Yom on Dec. 12, Mr. 
Saada called for two officials who 
are implicated in the case to step 
down until they are cleared in an 


investigation. The two are Maim 
Abn Taleb, a former governor of 
Alexandria arid sow a bank chair¬ 
man, and Hriwi Abdel Akher, 
minister of state for assembly af¬ 
fairs. 


Under public pressure, Mr. 
Akher has taken a leave of absence 
and Mr. Taleb has written to 
Mayo to clarify his involvement 
with Mr. Osman. Ffflnat Sadat, the 
late president’s brother, who was 
also finked to Mr. O sman, has also 
written to Mayo denying he met or 
dealt with the defendant. 



Pravda Says U.S. Wanted to Incite 
Move on Poland, Discard Detente 


Britain's unemployment rate, which in S eptem b er reached 12.4 
cent, the highest since the 1950s, fdl in December for the third stn 
month. Mrs. Thatcher told the Sunday Express, “I chink most of a 
signs show now that we passed the worst of the recessem about usee, 
months ago.** 


Sinai Settlers Reported Set forGash 


Mr. Osman’s repor te d abuse of 
Ms parliamentary privi lege s arid 
the number of prominent figures 
men t i o ned in the trial —including 
Osman Ahmed Osman, a builder 
who was related to Sadat by mar¬ 
riage — have led to further calls 
for investigations and for public 
accountability of assembly mem¬ 
bers. Mr. Mubarak last week asked 
two parliamentary leaders to en¬ 
sure that political activity was 
based an “principles of parity and 
integrity.” 


Hosni Mubarak 




old age; health condition and otter 
factors,” an aide to Egypt’s pro¬ 
secutor-general mid Saturday. Be¬ 
sides the Chief Of the banned 
Moslem Brotherhood, Omar Tel- 
messani, the government freed sev¬ 
eral Moslem mv 

merous political figures and 11 
Coptic Christians, the aide said. 

However, the gov ernment did 
not free eight Coptic bishops and 
22 parish priests who were among 
1,600 people jailed last September. 


From Agency Dispatches 

MOSCOW — Two days after 
»*-endTig the United States of 
trying to wrench Poland from the 
Soviet bloc, Ptavda charged Son- 
day that Washington wanted to 
provoke Soviet intervention in Po¬ 
land as a pretext for breaking off 
arms-control talks. 

“Imperialist circles in the Unit¬ 
ed Stales and other NATO coun¬ 
tries are perplexed because events 
in Poland did not develop accord¬ 
ing to their prepared scenario, 
which would inevitably involve 
‘Soviet interference,’ ** Sunday’s 
article said. “They dreamed that 
one day this would give them the 
dianr* to heighten international 
tensions, discard everything con¬ 
nected with detente and abandon 
any twite* on the limitation wtiH re¬ 
duction of armaments.” 


Death Tofi Unclear 


Prisoners Released 


CAIRO (UPI) — Egypt has an¬ 


nounced the release of the leader 
of the outlawed Moslem Brother¬ 
hood and 38 other religious and 
political figures jailed in a 
mg crackdown last 
Sadat. 


The prisoners were freed “on 
hurnanitaTHm grounds, including 


3 Die From Spanish Oil 

Roam 

MADRID —Three persons died 
over the Christmas holiday after 
consuming toxic cooking oil, 
bringing the death toll in the eight- 
month-old -«twtm1w 1 to 229, the 
Spanish Health Ministry said Sat¬ 
urday. 


The commentary made no 
afic reference to the Soviet-1 

fwllrw on limiting muHinm- ran g e 

nuclear weapons, which began m 
Geneva on Nov. 30. The U.S. gov¬ 
ernment has repeatedly stated that 
any Soviet mili tar y intervention in 
Poland would seriously endanger 
international efforts to limit arms. 


Tass. in a report on Saturday, 
te Unite 


accused the United States of 
“audely interfering” in Polish af¬ 
fairs, and said the turmoil in Po¬ 
land would have subsided long ago 
had it not been sustained by West¬ 
ern money, equipment and] 
ganda 

Valentin Falixx, first deputy of 


propa- 


the International Information De¬ 
partment of the Central Commit¬ 
tee, asserted is a television talk 
show that the Soviet Union’s only 
involvement m Poland wss to pro¬ 
vide food and desperately needed 
raw materials. 

“The situation in Poland would 
have clarified and returned to nor¬ 
mal in a matter of weeks had it not 
been for the most erode interfer¬ 
ence in that country’s home affairs 
over air waves, had it not been for 
the interference in the form of in¬ 
structions, money anti equipment 
which were sent to Poland/* Mr. 
Fatin said. 

He said dial fewer than 10 per¬ 
sons hati died in Poland mar¬ 
tial law was imposed cm Dec. 13, a 
figure in keeping with official Pol¬ 
ish disclosures that seven have 
been killed. Reports reaching the 
West have put tne number of dead 
as high as 200. 

Mr. Fafin’s comments echoed 
the Tass report, which assailed Al¬ 
exander M. Haig Jr., the US. sec¬ 
retary of state. Tor what was 
termed Washington's “especially 
inhuman” dwicwwi to srspend 
food shipments anti other trade 
with Poland. 

“He frankly said that the U.S.A. 
has enough levers to increase pres¬ 
sure to bear on Pobnd so that it 
refrains from, as be put it, any rad¬ 
ical actions against ext remists 
from Solidarity," Tass said. 

Since Mr. Reagan announced 
sanctions last Wednesday, the So¬ 
viet news media have strode out 
angrily at US. efforts to construct 


what they have termed an “eco¬ 
nomic blockade” around Poland. 


But the emphasis of the repo r t s 
has suggested that Moscow’s chief 
anxiety was not the U.S. action bm 
the possibility that the Reagan ad- 
ministration might draw West Eu¬ 
ropean TTwtirwxg into matching the 
restraints. 


The AssocmedPress 

TEL AVIV — Israeli settlers in the Sinai town of Yaflut, d et er mine d) 
not to let the area revert to Egypt, rejected a government sail for p e g oti a - * 
dons and repor t edly fortified their town Sunday for a poariWc dash with 
Israeli troops. 

The Israeli government called on settles in the northern Sinai town 
“to come to practical negotiations ... in order to arrange the compensa¬ 
tion they deserve” far homes they would give up when the area «turned * 
over to Egypt oo April 26 under the teams of the W79 peace treaty. 

Sources in Yamit said the seniors had welded shut two of the town’s 
three gates, dug trendies around its perimeters, piled ub sandbag* and 
barbed wire arid equipped themselves with helmets, shieldfe and dims. ' 


Tass also said that the Polish, ra¬ 
dio and television had given “nu¬ 
merous facts” to support the view 
that the Situation was l W iimhi g to 
normal. 

The examples it cited were the 
end of two confrontations between 
workers and Polish troops in 
Silesia that previously had been re¬ 
ported with apparent alarm in the 
Soviet press. 

One was the occupation by 


Storm Kills at Least 7 in Philippines 


tfafeaf fms fmrwOoMf 

MANILA—A typhoon in the central Philippines kiBed seven persons, 
destroyed more than 5,000 homes and left about 26,000 people homeless, 
preliminary official reports said Sunday. 

The re por ts from relief and rescue agencies showed the worst bit area 
was the coastal town of Gnhpm on Mindoro Island just south of Ma¬ 
nila, where two persons were kilted and SJMQ houses were damaged or 
destroyed. 


s occupat 
workers of the steel mill in Ka¬ 
towice, where Tass said “tranquili¬ 
ty has set in.” It did not mention 
that the strike there was smashed 
last Wednesday by Polish troops. 

The second example was the end 
of a similar oocopaikm of the 
neighboring Ziemowit coal mine, 
where; Tass said, “workers who 
had been forcibly held under¬ 
ground” had come to the surface 
on Christmas Eve. 


IIKI 


2 Dead, 5 Feared Trapj 
In Pisa Gas Cylinder Blast 


Volcano in Zaire Erupts 

BRUSSELS — The 11,400-foot 
(3,470-mcter) high Nyixagongo 
volcano in eastern Zaire erupted 
Saturday, the Zaire news agency 
reported here. 


PnmApsKrDbrMdm 

PISA — A ceiling m an old 
building in central Pan ooBapscd 
after a gas explosiaQ early Sunday 
afternoon, killing at toast two per¬ 
sons and souring 19. police said. 
As many as five persons were 
feared to be buried under ibe rob- 
bie. 


rescued from the nibble with only 
superficial injuries, tok! potioe that 
10 to IS persons were having lunch 
in the restaurant when the building 


Police said the building, about a 
kilometer south of the-Leaning 
Tower, contained seven apart- 
meats on the top three fioommd a 
restaurant and bakery on the 
ground floor. - 
The restaurant owner; who was 



ft must fev for the fives of 
some of those people,** a fire de- 
nartment spokesman said. “It 
looks like bong a long job and we 
have rigged fioodtepns so that 
wq. can work aRnight if- neces¬ 
sary” • . • - 

Local firefighters 
began sea 
debris, and 

smum ocod from nearby towns. 
Massimo Bcmtori. the cmef of the 


immediately 
the 



Haig Sees Higher Intervention Risk 


(Con tin ued from Rage 1) 
Jaruzdslri is a Soviet surrogate and 
the Russians are dictating the ac¬ 
tion, there would seem to be little 
chance for outride leverage on the 
Polish crackdown. Mr. Haig 
agreed. Bui he added. "There’s 
much evidence to challenge that 
theory in its extreme.” 

“For 18 months,” he noted, “for 
whatever reason, both the Polish 
government and party, winch has 
now been supplanted by a military 
junta, fdt constrained not to face a 
showdown.” 

Secondly, the Russians, despite 
what he described as “major steps 
to intimidate, coerce [and] threat¬ 
en” the Poles, did not intervene 
with force. 

The restraints have not disap¬ 
peared, even though “an internal 
repression replete with ambigui¬ 
ties” was launched, Mr. Haig said. 

Whatever theory of motivation 
one accepts, Mr. Haig said, the 
U.S. responsibility, and that of its 
allies, is to “optimize the leverage” 
for reconciliation, compromise and 
compliance with the 
cords. 


ac- 


The current and future signifi¬ 
cance of the Polish events for the 
Western alliance and East-West re¬ 
lations is of historic proportions, 
according to Mr. Haig. In his view, 
these events “have a fundamental 
effect on the broadest issues sur¬ 
rounding East-West relations and 
future international dynamics.” 

Mr. Haig spoke of unity at this 
point as a major priority, especial¬ 
ly in the context of what he de¬ 
scribed as a long-term effort by the 
Russians to split the Western alli¬ 
ance, particularly to split off West 
Germany. 

He described the recent strains 
on the altiann^ including a Seem¬ 
ingly sudden turn against detente 
by the Reagan administration. At 
the same time, he seemed relatively 
confident that the differences can 
be managed within the basic policy 
direction on Poland set by Mr. 
Reagan in his speech Wednesday 
night. 

He acknowledged that atte mp ts 
to work out a NATO system of 
sanctions would cause difficulties 
for countries such as West Germa¬ 
ny, which has extensive trade and 
finanrial ties with the Communist 


bloc, and that it might be unreafis- 
tie to expect all to respond in ex¬ 
actly the same way. 

Regarding the Polish debts to 
the West, Mr. Haig aid the ad¬ 
ministration is not trying to infin- 
ence the actions of private US> 
banks that hold SI Jbflficmtrf Po¬ 
land’s S16 btlfion in debts to fop. 


ernn private institutions. 

The banks, he said, “have in¬ 


curred their obligations on their 
own calculation ... and we have 
great confidence that their assess¬ 
ment of the uncertainties with 
sound business criteria js an ade¬ 
quate restraint That does not 
mean that events could not alter 
that.” He added that while they 
cannot be overlooked, “it is im¬ 
portant that we do not permit sodi 
a significant political event to be - 
skewed by excess concern for fi¬ 
nancial implications.” 

Mr. Haig refused to comment 
on reports that alleged Libyan as¬ 
sassination squads have suspended 
their attempts to infiltrate the 
United States, but te added that 
*1f such reports are true, it under¬ 
lies the validity of the sups taken 
by the president.” 


Ksa fire department, said it would 
take a long tone to finish dealing 
away the nibble because the fire- 
fighters were taking extra care to 
teqp the building:fawn onflapring 

“I was oonriug down the stairs 
when I saw flames and fell a vio¬ 
lent endodpn,” said Piero Faka- 
ani. who. fired in tte budding 
“The whole hti&Sfcg iust sank. I 
think I cleared ton* of bricks to get 
out” 

ft was not immediately dear 
where in the building the explosion 
occurred. Tlbe bakery was dosed at 

said ****** 

cateJ*Aattte expSaon, which 
dam a ged all four floors of the 
building, was caused by a leaking 

gttCTlinder. 

Police said four families lived in 
apartments in (te upper floors of 
the building and eight university 
students dared & large apartment 
on the top floor. None of the stu¬ 
dents was in at the time, and other 
people living over -the restaurant 
had ooW minor injuries. 

On Saturday, an explosian in 
the laundry room of a hospital at 
idovi, 50 


Mondovi, 50 miles (80[jkilometers) 
south of Turin, killed, two persons 
and injured four. Police said it 
probably was caused by a bursting 
steam boiler. 


wifi aovminenu under pressure froas US. <sfefe* ' 
to increase mifitary Date* Agenq yWhalH lad, 

requested, thereby cveirufipg the Finance Maudty and wppapcww wt 
The budget sets aside SILTS bilUoa for military appropriati ons, 8 w . 
sources said That represents an increase of 77 pare aat ove r tte ff ama * 
fiscal year. In con trast. the government allowed a 2 ^eroeot msttn»ftr. 
social welfare spending and a IJtperceoi rise 
promotion funds. 
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To Hungary, Its Success Is a Model for the East ^[forn 


Experiments in Agricultitje^ Industry and Trade (hrnmended by Russia 



Si 


‘Few yet realize the importance of the Pacific 
region, with Japan as the anchor of the Northeast, 
the major economic engine in the area? 


Ed Reingold asked for this, his second tour of duty as 
Tokyo bureau chief, because he wanted to follow 
and report ori a long : range but intensely exciting 
story: the development of the Pacific Basin commu¬ 
nity of nations. Before and between his Far East 
stints, Reingold has piled up plenty of experience in 
the political and economic arena — reporting on ev¬ 
erything from the Kennedy, Nixon and Carter cam¬ 
paigns to the auto industry crisis in Detroit. While 


covering the Caribbean out of the Miami bureau, he 
reported on the upheaval in Panama, revolution In 
the Dominican Republic,_and developments in Cas¬ 
tro's Cuba. As Nairobi bureau chief Reingold wit¬ 
nessed and wrote about the ferment throughout 
Africa. He is typical of TIME correspondents every¬ 
where who are alert to news in all its forms, whether a 
sudden coup or a slowly emerging community of in¬ 
terests. So TIME readers get it fresh.. .and often first. 


TIME. The news magazine for the internationally minded. 


By R_W. Apple Jr. 

New York Times Service 

BUDAPEST — Can Hungaiy, 
with only 11 million people, pro¬ 
vide a model for the larger, less- 
isperous members of the War¬ 
saw Pact, such as Poland and the 
Soviet Union? 

Many Hungarians flunk so, but 
they put the matter in the most 
dehcate possible way. Joszef Bog- 

nar, a dis tinguished economist and 

former Cabinet minister, said the 
otter day that nations whose own 
economies were not working 
would have to draw their awn con¬ 
clusions, because “little countries 
living in the shadow of great pow- 
os shouldn’t make suggestions.” 

“Britain,” te said, “is a more so¬ 
phisticated country than the Unit¬ 
ed States, at least as far as foreign 
policy is concerned, but h tries to 
let the United States take the lead, 
or to give the i mpressi on that it’s 
doing so. For us, it is even harder. 
Existmg as an island of relative 
content in a sea of misery is never 
the easiest of situations.” 

And that is how the Hungarians 
tend to view their position as they 
look out across a disheveled East¬ 
ern Europe, dominated by the cha¬ 
os in Poland. 


pete far the motorist’s business, 
where there is plenty to eat, where 
political discontent is slight and 
where a casino has been opened in 
a Budapest hoteL 
But the reality of Scviet pcwer, 
and the pro s pe ct that it might yet 
be used in Poland, is never far 
from policy-makers’ minds. Such a 
development would put an end to 
the benefits that Hungaiy has de¬ 
rived from detente and, possibly, 
lead to demands from Moscow for 
greater ideological conformity. 


pean array stationed ten, who they are pragmatists quite aceus- 
said recently that “when a father . tomed to life ns a oratH na tion - 

squeezed between neat powers — 
the Austrians and the. Ottoman 
Turks, the Soviet Union mid the 
Westand quite adept at better 
mg their lot through hard wpric 
arid guile. 


iwvvuuj UMfc WUU1 a IOU4U 

proses one of his children to an 
excessive degree, the others get an- 




Popular Leader 


Nonconformist Ally 

In many ways, Hungary hardly 
seems a Communist nation. It is a 
country whoa people say what 
they flunk, where the real news of 
the day is broadcast on television, 
where Western o0 companies com- 


re with great; 
that government officials and oth¬ 
ers here read a back-page editorial 
in Pravda, the Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, on Dec. 7 that 
oommended in great detail the suc¬ 
cessful Hungarian experiments in 
the fields ol agriculture, industrial 
development and trade. It was by 
far the mist explicit Soviet en¬ 
dorsement to date of the quietly 
but decidedly revolutionary poli¬ 
cies of Hungary's leads, Janos 
Kadar. 

According to well-informed 
sources, the Soviet premier, Nikali 
A. Tikhonov, said many of the 
same things in a visit to Budapest 
just before the crackdown in Po¬ 
land. 

Even that, however, is unlikely 
to stampede the Hungarians into 
trumpeting their own virtues too 
loudly. Most of them would ’agree 
with the rather sour, mid perhaps 
envious, comment of an East Euro- 


r or Mr. Kadar this must have 
been, apart from worries over the 
Polish situation, a satisfying year. 
Twenty-five years ago, te came to 
power by courtesy <5 Soviet ta«H . 
His chances of rebuilding the 
country, let alone winning political 
acceptance, seemed slim. That is 
precisely what he has done, in a 
way that it has been done in none 
of the other Warsaw Pact coun¬ 
tries. 

“Kadar,” said an admiring West 
—can diplomat, “has re-estab- 
political legitimacy. He has 

_led what the Chinese used to 

— the Mandate of Heaven — the 
sense on the part of the people that 
it is somehow right that he shnuVi 
hold power.” 

Perhaps because the Hungarian 
Communist Party had actually 
been driven from power, some¬ 
thing that has not happened else¬ 
where, Mr. Kadar was faced with 
the need to respond to public de¬ 
mands. He did so, buSmng a new 
economic system,, flexible and frill 
of incentives, with the help of .11 
commissions of economists and 
otter advisers. 

The character of the Hungarian 
people helped. Unlike the Poles, 
Hungarians are not romantics 
most of the rime, although they 
succumb to the occaaonaldoomcd 
outburst of political passion, as in 
1848 and 1956. For the most part. 


Proud and A m bft k m 

' energy is noticeable to the 
foreigner on many levels, whether 
in the industry of tte pewantty, 
which produced enough duds arid 
jgjgro i j aad tomatoes not only to 
meet domestic needs but also to 
lave a large surplus foe export, ccr 
tte good-humored bustle with 
wmch an attendant fetches coals 
a performance 
at the Erkel Theater, or the long 
hours and tte obvious intelSgeoee 
that are taken for granted here in 
tedcr government officials,.; 

Hungarians are also titmen* 
douay proud—of the umBuainess 
of their language, of their national 
heroes such as Kossuth, of- their 

K its such as the tag. .deck 
buses that ply the-streets 
nere and m dozens or other Euro 
pean capitals, 

The retail is flun Mr- KRte*, 
who will be 70 m May, boa few 
those stand to 
ms left. He refuses to ihfak or talk 
about who war takeover when ho 
mes or retires, and that worries 
many thoughtful Hungarians, b* 
cause much remains to'be donate? 
fore tte country’s proWeaa are 
fully solve! - 
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Iran Seeking Atlanta Looks the Other Way as Murder Trial Approaches 

Pad .Change, 

Ex-Aide Says 


STROLLING SCHMIDTS — West German ChanceDor 
Helmut Schmidt and his wife, Hannefore, are vacationing 
until Jan. 4 on Sambet Island off southwest Florida. They 
plan an unofficial visit to Washington at the aid of the trip. 


Rocket Firm Reports 
It Halted Tests in Libya 


By Judith Miller 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON—A West Ger¬ 
man company that has been devel¬ 
oping rockets with a potential mili¬ 
tary application has halted its test¬ 
ing work in Libya, company offi- 
' dais say. 

* Frank Wukascb, president of 
■ OTRAG —an acronym for Orbit- 

• a! TranspOTt-und-Raketen-Aktien- 
' gescDschaft — said that the am¬ 


end abandoning its rocket-launch¬ 
ing base at Jarmah, 430 mDes (688 
knometers) south of Tripoli in the 
Libyan Sahara, about two months 
ago. 

“All of oar people have left; we 
no longer have any business in Li¬ 
bya,” Mr. Wukasch said in an in¬ 
terview. 

OTRAG’s activities in Libya 
and its previous rocket-testing pro¬ 
gram in Zaire sparked protests 
horn the United states and West¬ 
ern European governments. U.S. 
intelligence reports suggested Iasi 
fall mat the company was using its 
ostensibly peaceful rocket program 
to made efforts to sell mihtaiy 
technology, including short-range 
military rockets, to Libya, Paki¬ 
stan, Iraq, and other countries. 

Mr. Wukasch and other compa¬ 
ny representatives have denied the 
reports. They say that OTRAG 
has been attempting to develop 
cheap rockets that could launch sa¬ 
tellites and other payloads into or- 
hh for peaceful purposes. 

OTRAG's departure from Libya 
followed an internal company bat¬ 
tle, according to sources dose to 
the organization. The struggle, 
sources said, resulted in the dis¬ 
missal of Lutz T. Kayser, an aero¬ 
space engineer who founded the 
company m die mid-1970s. 

Mr. Wukasch said he did not 
know where Mr. Kayser was or 
what he was doing, bat company 
and intelligence officials said be 
was stQl in Libya helping in missile 
development. 

Company Restructuring 

Mr. Wukasch said the company 
was bang restructured so that it 
could concentrate on the develop¬ 
ment of sounding rockets for high- 
altitude scientific research. He said 
OTRAG had obtained p reliminar y 
research agreements with two West 


German universities, which he de¬ 
clined to identify. 

Sources dose to the company 
said that OTRAG’s restructuring 
was set off by pressure from mem¬ 
bers of the board of directors who 
were displeased by the contro v ersy 
around the Libyan venture. 

Mr. Wukascb said OTRAG had 
decided not to develop its own 
rocket launching insmHarinns but, 
rather, to use existing !«i«ir.h sites 
operated by other countries and 
international groaps. 

“This will help eliminate the po¬ 
litical problems of OTRAG-owned 
sites.” 1 m remarked. “In Libya, 
and in Zaire before (hat, other 
countries accused us of developing 
military technology. We dosed 
these charges, but problems per¬ 
sisted.” 

Zaire Departure Farced 

In April. 1979, OTRAG was 
forced to leave its test area in Zaire 
— over which it bad exercised vir¬ 
tually sovereign control — follow¬ 
ing diplomatic protests from 
France and the Soviet Union. Af¬ 
ter being denied a testing site in 
Brazil, the company moved to Li¬ 
bya two years ago. 

Suspicion about the company’s 
rocket project had been heightened 
because Libyan military officials, 
including those connected with Li¬ 
bya's atomic energy program, were 
in charge of much of OTRAG’s 
operations, according to the intelli¬ 
gence reports. A significant part of 
the budget of the Libyan Ministry 
of Atomic Energy was said to be 
devoted to OTRAG-rdated activi¬ 
ties, intelligence officials said. 

OTRAG said that two at its 
four publicized tests had been suc¬ 
cessful, but many scientists remain 
skeptical about the results as well 
as the feasibility and viability of 
the rocket project. 

Efforts by OTRAG and other 
private concerns to develop rock¬ 
ets have beat matters of concern 
to the United States. Officials con¬ 
tend that such vehicles could be 
used as ballistic missiles to deliver 
chemical or nuclear warheads. 

An interagency group formed 
last fall has been examining the 
spread of missiles and idated 
space technology and attempting 
to determine whether additional 
restrictions on export controls are 
required. 


U.S. Reportedly Ashed 
To Ease Rule on Cash 

Reuters 

VIENNA — Iran cannot meet 
one of the terms of the agreement 
that freed 52 American hostages 
last January and has begun secret 
talks with U.S. officials on modify¬ 
ing the requirement, according to 
the former governor of the Iranian 
central bank. 

Quoting Iranian officials in¬ 
volved in the talks. All Reza No- 
barj said in an interview that Iran 
did not have (he to maintain a 
SI-billion account at the Bank of 
England that it agreed to establish 
for payment of U.S. claims against 
Iran. 

The former governor, who fled 
Iran in September, refused to say 
where the talks were bang held 
but did say that Ban wanted to 
postpone some immediate pay¬ 
ment obligations. 

He speculated that the United 
States may agree to such a delay if 
it could ensure that aB claims — 
mostly for compensation for na¬ 
tionalization or breach of contract 
by the revolutionary government 
that deposed (he sh«h in 1979 — 
were eventually paid. 

As part of the'agreement releas¬ 
ing the hostages and unfreezing 
Iranian assets held by the United 
States, Tehran agreed to open the 
bfflion-doflar account and to bring 
it bade up to that level whenever 
settlements reduced it to 5500 pul- 
lion. . 

Overall U.S. pImhw are estimat¬ 
ed to total between S3 billion and 
$4 billion, which is more than the 
Tehran government can pay now, 
Mr. Nobari quoted his sources as 
saying. 

Tone Rnmring Short 

Mr. Nabari. an ally of former 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, 
said that time is marring short be¬ 
cause claims not settled out of 
court will go to an international ar¬ 
bitration board due to open hear¬ 
ings in The Hague in mid-January. 

Ir anian sources here said that 
itatives of only about 100 
the approximately Z500 U.S. 
firms with claims against Iran have 
come to Vienna to discuss possible 
out-of-court settlements with an 
Iranian negotiating »w»ni 

Just 10 or 15 settlements have 
been reached so far. according to 
U.S. sources. 

Mr. Nobari, who has lived main¬ 
ly in France since leaving Iran, 
quoted officials as saying the cen¬ 
tral bank’s reserves stand at only 
about 5650 million despite a state¬ 
ment by his successor that they 
were at a “reliable level” 

The decline in reserves, a reduc¬ 
tion in oil income and Iran’s prob¬ 
lem in finding other funds were 
leading to a serious cash squeeze, 
Mr. Nobari laid. 

The former governor of the cen¬ 
tral bank, the Bank Markari. said 
he had learned that both Algeria 
and Libya had rejected recent Ira¬ 
nian requests for loans. 

Mr. Nobari, who was still in off¬ 
ice when the hostage agreement 
was worked out, accused the Unit¬ 
ed States of dragging its feet in re¬ 
luming Iranian assets and repay¬ 
ing Iranian claims 


By Wendell Rawls Jr. 

Nor York Tima Service 

ATLANTA — The crimes were 
on virtually every lip for nearly 
two years, but the trial that begins 
Monday for the man accused of 
slaying two of 28 murdered young 
people in Atlanta seems to be 
something this city of ghettos and 
gentility would rather not think 
about. 

Wayne B. Williams, 23, a self- 
styled music promoter and elec¬ 
tronics gadabout, is charged with 
first-degree murder in the last two 
of the 28 killings, which occurred 
from 1979 to 1981 and terrorized 
parents and children in the pre¬ 
dominantly black sections of the 
city. All the victims, who ranged in 
age from 7 to 27, were black, as is 
Mr. Williams. 

On the eve of the trial the per¬ 
vasive thought in the community 
was expressed by Jan Douglas, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Community 
Relations Commission. “What is 
on everyone’s mind is that when 
Wayne Williams was arrested, the 
killings stopped," she said in an in¬ 
terview last week. 

“Everyone was enormously re¬ 


lieved that the iffltingn stopped, 
but now folks are kind of like an 
ostrich. Nobody even talks about 
the trial It's almost like tins expe¬ 
rience over the past two years nas 
been too much for people to deal 
with. The whole situation was so 
horrendous, people don't want to 
deal with it." 

Curfew Still in Force 

There seems little question that 
tensions have abated and activities 
in the city have returned to nor¬ 
mal. However, a 7 pun. to 6 a.m. 
curfew remains in effect for youths 
under the age of 16, and young¬ 
sters continue to practice many of 
the precautions they learned in the 
days of dreading rhe Snatcher,” 
as they came to call the mysterious 
source of disappearances and 
deaths among their playmates and 
acquaintances. 

“We find youngsters continuing 
to travel in groups of three and 
four or more,” said Lee P. Brown, 
the public safety commissioner, 
“and they rarely violate the cur¬ 
fews. Parents seem to have main¬ 
tained their habits of monitoring 
their children’s whereabouts ana 
other things we stressed and tried 


m 

ca: 



Wayne B. Williams after Us 
arrest last Jane in Atlanta. 

to educate the people to do when 
the problem was recognized.” 

The commissioner declined to 
discuss any aspect of the murder 
investigation or other topic cov¬ 
ered by a Superior Court judge's 
order prohibiting the disclosure of 


such details. However, a law en¬ 
forcement official f amiliar with 
Atlanta police activities, who re¬ 
quested anonymity, said that the 
special task force formed to inves¬ 
tigate the murders had dwindled to 
about 45 from 110 since Mr. Wil¬ 
liams was arrested in June. 

The official also said that the 
dry had not had any unsolved cas¬ 
es of missing and murdered juven¬ 
iles since Mr. Williams was arrest¬ 
ed. 

Surreptitious Interviews 

As for Mr. Williams, the public 
was hearing reports about a bar¬ 
rage of motions filed in court by 
his attorneys, and of tape-record¬ 
ed, behind-bars interviews ar¬ 
ranged surreptitiously by his attor¬ 
ney, Mary Welcome, for Us maga¬ 
zine in violation of the judge's ban 
on the disclosure of details about 
the case. 

Jury selection for the trial is set 
to begin Monday, and Judge Clar¬ 
ence Cooper of Fulton County Su¬ 
perior Court has predicted that it 
will take almost two weeks to 
choose a jury. 

Testimony and introduction of 
evidence could take another six 


weeks, he said, with experts from 
both sides involved in technical 

and scientific arguments about the 
validity of microscopic examina¬ 
tions of fibers and dog hairs found 
on the bodies of the victims and 
taken from a bedspread and carpet 
in Mr. Williams' room in his par¬ 
ents’ home in West Atlanta. 

Prosecutors and law enforce¬ 
ment officials privately have ex¬ 
pressed fears that complicated, 
highly technical testimony from 
analysts could bewilder jurors. 
Lewis Slaton, the district attorney, 
who will try the case personally, 
delayed approval of the arrest of 
Mr. Williams for several days 
while investigators tried to develop 
stronger physical evidence against 
hi IT) . 

The defense attorneys repeated¬ 
ly have expressed reservations 
about their ability to get a fair trial 
in Atlanta or elsewhere because of 
the extensive local, national and 
international news coverage of the 
murders and Mr. Williams' arrest. 
But Mr. Williams' attorneys have 
not asked for a change of venue, 
and the judge has said that the jury 
will be sequestered for the length 
of the proceeding. 


Media Examine Ethics of 'Stakeout’ Journalism 

struck on the chin by the camera ------ 


By Jonathan Friendly 

New York 71 ma Service 

NEW YORK — To Richard V. 
Allen, it was the television crew 
that pursued his daughter to nur¬ 
sery schooL To Louisa Kennedy, it 
was the 5 a m telephone call from 
a reporter seeking her reaction to 
the death of the shah of Iran. To 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, it 
was the photographer who sprang 
in front of her as she came out of a 
Manhattan movie theater. 

In each of these cases, the sub¬ 
ject of the intensive coverage has 
raised an issue that reporters say 
troubles them as well: where and 
how to draw the line between a le¬ 
gitimate interest in a public figure 
and the mquoper invasion of that 
person's privacy. The journalists, 
while dBfwndrng their right wnH ob¬ 
ligation to pursue information, say 
that harassment, real or apparent, 
could undercut public support for 
news 

“It Isn’t helpful to ns,” said Mir 
chad J. O’Neill, the president of 
the American Society of Newspa¬ 
per Editors and editor of the New 
York Daily News, to dimmish “the 
public’s sense of our being fair and 
humane in the way we behave.” 

Mr. Allen, who went on leave as 
the national security adviser to 
President Reagan while an inquiry 
into a $1,000 gift from Japanese 
journalists was pursued, said the 
line had been crossed repeatedly 
by reporters who gathered outside 
Ins home as early as 5:30 a-m- day 
after day last month. The idling 
motors of the television trucks 
awoke his neighbors, he said, and 
one reporter climbed a tree to look 
in his window. 

He said he came home around 
11 pjtL one night from a formal 
dinner and, walking from his car, 
was blinded by the lights of the 
television crews. That was when he 
stepped into the garbage left by a 
camera crew that had eaten dinner 
while waiting for him to retain. 

Many reporters say that such 
stakeouts usually produce tittle 
bard information from a person 
who does not want to talk. But one 


William P. Gwinn, 74, Former Head 
Of the United Aircraft Corp., Is Dead 


Mr. Gwinn was elected presi¬ 
dent and chief administrative offi¬ 
cer of United Aircraft in 1956 and 
became the corporation’s chief ex¬ 
ecutive in 1968. He retired in 1972. 


SaatHayri Urgoplu 

ISTANBUL (Reuters) — For¬ 
mer Turkish Premier Suat Hayri 


WASHINGTON — William P. 

Gwinn, 74, who rose from stock 
desk to chief executive of the 
United Aircraft Corp., now United 
Technologies Corp. of Hanford, 

Conm, died of cancer Friday in 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mr. Gwinn headed the corpora¬ 
tion’s largest unit, Pratt & Whitney Urguplu, 78, died Saturday, Turic- 
Aircraft, for 14 years, directing the ish state television reported, 
firm’s huge World War n engine Mr. Urguplu was premier for 
production and its postwar transi- seven months in 1965, headn 
tion from piste® to jet propulsion, coalition government. He was 
Pratt & Whitney, which shipped minister of monopolies and held 
more than 363,000 aircraft engines several key diplomatic posts in the 
during the war, now is the world’s 1950s, including appointments as 
largest producer of jet engines for ambassador to the United States 
commercial and nrihtary aircraft. and Britain. 


California Chase: Predicting Next Big Quake 

Scientists, Psychics and Laymen Work Against a Geological Clock 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Post Service 

LOS ANGELES — Cart John¬ 
son, 35, a geophysicist, wakes at 4 
am at least once a week to worry 
about earthquakes. 

Sometimes he just gives up on 
deep and goes off to his office at 
the California Institute of Tech¬ 


s's thinking there may be 
something he can do to predict the 
first big earthquake,” stud his wife, 
'Nancy. 

‘ Chuck Koesterer, 32, an eleq- 
ironies wan, has found Ins 
life moving with the' erratic 
rhythms of the Pacific plate, the 
huge piece of the earth’s oust slid¬ 
ing ponderously up the coast erf his 
native California, nis job is to get 
government sensors to the spot erf 
a major quake in the mountains or 
deserts, so every huge temblor sets 
off his electronic beeper. 

“It always seems to happen in 
the middle of the night,” said his 
wife, Sheryl 

■ Mr. Johnson and Mr. Koesterer, 
with hundreds of other geologists, 
mathematicians, technicians, grad¬ 
uate students and psychics along 
the coast, are engaged in a scientif¬ 
ic race. They axe frying to find a 
way to predict earthquakes before 
the next big one devastates a mayor 

city in California. 

The thrill of the dure, which in¬ 
trigues nearly everyone Jiving here, 
is enough to make many decline 
much better paying jobs in the ail 
industry. 

The first successful earthquake 


prediction in the United States, in 
the view of some scientists, oc¬ 
curred eight years ago in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains of New York. 
A team from Coiumbia’a Lamont- 
Dohcrty Geological Observatory 
predicted a quake with fairly 
precise time and location after 
ipwuairing wave velocities from a 
series of tiny foreshocks. 

Unfortunately, the same tech¬ 
nique later proved “an abysmal 
failure'' in California, Mr. Johnson 
said. 

niinew- scientists claim to have 
predicted large tremors and saved 
many lives, but such success has 
eluded American scientists. Hie 
Iasi death from an earthquake in 
the United States occurredhere 10 
years ago, but the number of small 
quakes in Southern California has 
increased recently and there are 
other signs erf unusual un¬ 
derground activity to put earth¬ 
quake watchers under some pres¬ 
sure. 

Computerized Data 

Mr. Johnson, head of the U.S. 
Geological Survey field office at 
Cal Tech, is trying to computerize 
the earthmiake data in a way that 
will provide new clues. 

Earthquake scientists come from 
many fields, such as Cal Tech 
researcher Kate Hutton, an astron¬ 
omer. And some are not scientists, 
but earthquake buffs who volun¬ 
teer thefr services. 

Robert Farsons, 45, a telephone 
company transmission technician, 
said nc has invented a seismic de¬ 
vice that emits a high-pitched tone 


within 24 horns of a major quake. 
In the-Northem California town erf 
Carmel Oarisa Bernhardt said die 
has visions of a photo, or a calen¬ 
dar with the date cirded, and the 
word earthquake stamped across 
it, and has successfully foreseen 
earthquakes this way. 

In recent years, scientific re¬ 
search on earthquake prediction 
has focused on history. Scientists 
have spent considerable time re¬ 
cording all quakes in recent history 
to see if there is a pattern that 
might yield clues. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Hatton, 
looking at the pattern of recent 
quakes and the way they came 
sometimes in complex “swarms,” 
reported to the American Geophy¬ 
sical Union in San Francisco re¬ 
cently that a system erf faults near 
the Sal ton Sea thought to have 
been dormant has shown the po¬ 
tential for damaging quakes. 

Cal Tech assistant professor 
Kerry Si eh has unearthed old fis¬ 
sures that indicate that the last 
great Southern California earth¬ 
quake in 1857 was part of a series 
recurring every 123 to 225 years. 

According to a U-S. government 
estimate based on Mr. Sieh’s work, 
that quake has a better than 50- 
percent chance of recurring in the 
next 30 years and could ldll more 
than 13,000 Southern Californians, 
leave 100,000. homeless and came 
515 bill km in rLtmag e. 

The fascination with earth¬ 
quakes among resear ch ers here 
tends to extend to their family and 
social lives. *T would prefer to talk 


about something else occasional¬ 
ly” said Nancy Johnson, who. 
teaches the physically handi¬ 
capped. 

Several universities and the U.S. 
Geological Survey have scattered 
mechanical earthquake detectives 
all over the state — seismometers, 
str ain me ters, radon meters, tiltme- 
ters, magnometers and creep me¬ 
ters. 

Srane scientists think the mea¬ 
surements of underground radon 
gas, on a recent upswing, may sig¬ 
nal app roaching quakes. But none 
of the sensors has yielded consist¬ 
ent dues. With so few large 
quakes, they can only be put to a 
test sporadically. 

Earthquake scientists have al¬ 
ready proved the value of 
seismometers, which measure vi¬ 
brations in the earth, by their accu¬ 
rate prediction of eruptions at 
Mount Sl Helens, volcanoes, 
however, are far easier to predict 
because, unlike earthquakes, their 
precise location is usually known 
m advance and seismometers can 
be placed in the best postions. 

Ned North, 64, and Robert Par¬ 
sons, 45, have ignored the draw¬ 
backs and formed their own com¬ 
pany, Earthquake Sentry. They say 
they can predict quakes over a 
magnitude of 5 on the Richter 
scale anywhere in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia within 24 hours. However, 
there has been no quake of that 
magnitude on land in the area in 
the two yeas they have been fore¬ 
casting. 


of the reporters who kept watch on 
Mr. Allen's lawn. Mike Von 
Fremd of ABC-TV, said that it had 
proved worthwhile because on sev¬ 
eral occasions Mr. Allen had 
paused to talk to the reporters. 

Freed from his duties, Mr. Allen 
actively used television appearanc¬ 
es and other interviews to express 
his side of the issue, insisting that 
the television appearances be live 
rather than taped. 

The most notable recent stak¬ 
eout was one last summer outside 
the hry ynft of Wayne B. Williams, 
who was eventually charged with 
tiie murders of two of the 28 slain 
young blacks in Atlanta. Even as 
the stakeout was under way. re¬ 
porters and editors debated 
whether they should even report 
Mr. W tiKamR* name, since he was 
not formally a suspect 

Bill Rose, the Atlanta reporter 
for Hie Miami Herald, recalled 
being part of a crowd of up to 50 
reporters at the W illiams boose 
and leaving after a few minutes, 
“halfway grossed out” Members 
of the w nHams family, he said, 
“were virtually prisoners in their 
own home.” 

Earlier this month, a smallwr 
stakeout, the subject of which was 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
outside a hotel in Lincoln, Neb., 
produced no infor matio n on 
charges in a book by John D. Ehri- 
ichman that in the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration the chief justice had talked 
to President Richard M. Nixon 
about pending cases. But it did 
lead Jurtice Burger to knock a CBS 


camera to the floor when he was 
followed into an elevator car. He 
said he was reacting to being 


lens, bat the film showed no such 
contact 

Even very public events can pro¬ 
vide examples of invasion of priva¬ 
cy. Last September, a Florida jury 
ordered a Cocoa Beach newspaper 
to pay 510,000 to a woman who 
had been held captive by her es¬ 
tranged husband. The paper print- 

Tanzania to Get 
Urgent Food Aid 

The Associated Pros 

DAR ES SALAAM. Tanzania — 
Western nations have pledged 
nearly 260,000 tons of emergency 
food aid to Tanzania, greatly re¬ 
ducing the possibility of famine 
early next year, according to diplo¬ 
matic sources. 

A Western diplomat said re¬ 
sponse to an appeal in mid-No¬ 
vember by the government of Pres¬ 
ident Julius K. Nyerexe “has been 
overwhelming.” Other diplomats 
said the food pledged over the past 
five weeks will not arrive ana be 
distributed in time to avert famine 
entirely. “But it will start to arrive 
soon jpnoqgh to ensnre that there 
won’t be widespread famine,” a 
dfftfomat said. 

"David Masarga, principal secre- 
frtiy’in the Ministry of Agriculture, 
said in late October that the coun¬ 
try’s food stocks would run out in 
December or January and that 
nothing had been done to seek in¬ 
ternational aid. Tanzania, one of 
the world’s poorest countries, has 
been suffering from a shortage of 
rain and from agricultural 
mismanagement. 


ed a photograph of her 
house, naked except for a 
towel. The editor trad the jury that 
the photograph “best capsulized 
the dramatic and tragic event.” 
Her lawyer contended the picture 
simply violated “good taste. 

Instances of apparent invasion 
of privacy occur repeatedly. This 
month, Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis told a federal court in 
Manhattan that a free-lance photo¬ 
grapher, Ron Galella, was continu¬ 
ing to make her life “intolerable” 
despite court orders that he stay 
away. 

Similarly, the Princess of Wales 
has been subjected to inweave 
coverage, with photographers pop¬ 
ping out of the bushes when she 
emerges from her honse in 
Gloucester, England- Two weeks 
ago, British editors said they 
would reduce the coverage after 
Queen Elizabeth ITs press secre¬ 
tary told them that the princess, 
the former Lady Diana Spencer, 
“feds totally beleaguered.” 

Louisa Kennedy, whose hus¬ 
band, Moorhead C Kennedy Jr., 
was hdd hostage in Iran for 444 
days, said the hostage families 
were simply not prepared for the 
spotlight into which they were 
thrust She recalled that when her 
family was home for Christinas a 
year ago, “we couldn't get on the 
phone or walk out the front door 
without the cameras grinding.” 

Mr. Yon Fremd of ABC said 
that a CBS cameraman outside the 
Allen home had shown that same 
doubt The mmenmian carried a 
sign announcing: “Mr. Allen, Tin 
only here because my company is 
making me.” 


Return 

PARIS — French detectives have 
arrested nine Chinese believed to 
be operating a major heroin-smug¬ 
gling network between Hong Kong 
and Europe, police said Sunday. 

The nine were detained in Paris 
early Friday as they were deliver¬ 
ing 10 kilograms (22 pounds) of 
pure white heroin, authorities said.. 
Hie nine are Hong Kong Chinese 
resident in France, police said. 
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PnUUnl —hh Tbr New ttorfc Iban ■ 


Our editors would like to hear from you 


Interested in the arts and in leisure activities? 
Keeping up with the larest new restaurants? New 
movies and new plays? Do you cum quickly to Art 
Buchwald, Russell Baker and William Satire or is ir 
the bridge column or the comics that get cop priority? 

Arts and leisure coverage is one area where the 
interests of our readers are diverse. We hope the ques¬ 
tionnaire below will help us understand them better. 
Whether you regularly read our features or not, your 
response will be helpful—and greatly appreciated. 


Questionnaires concerning other sections of the 
paper will appear in the coming months as part of our 
continuing review of how we can better serve our 
readers. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 


Please return the questionnaire to Barbara Lewis, 
International Herald Tribune, 181 Ave. Charles-de- 
Gaulle, 92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 


Whar ate your regular sources of arts and leisure information? 
PLEASE CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY 


International Herald Tribune 


□ 


Other daOy newspapcr(s) (please specify). 

Weekly m affr an rfs) (please specify)- 

Monthly magazinc(s) (please specify)- 

Rirfio/TcIrWsi on/Other (please specify) - 


: tones man 
International Herald Tribune. 

Please indicate how often you read -arh article in the newspaper. 

Ahnosr Never/ 

always Almost newr 

Fashion 
Theatre reviews 


Movie 
Ctanoms/Opera/Dancc 
Kneads & Tapes 
Rwd/Wioe 
Res tau rant reviews 


Ph y n g mjJiy 

Mo djon c / Holdi 
Airintcaurc/Inrerior D rcnreriori 
Bade page feature ankle 
Inr*l dmebook of cultural events 
Personality .profiles 
Tend & Tourism 
Fine am St Auctions 

Mjaanns/ CMlcrics/ Bdahitions 

Advice and personal services 
Shopping 
Bods reviews 


Chess 

fivninc 

Qnaswced Puzde 

Weather cfatsL 
Ample column 

RttSJcfl T^aliw 

Are Bwcbwald 

William Safuc 


1 - - 


And whidj topics would you pankfilady Eire n read mere about? 


Is there anything you particularly like or dislike in the ares and cuhmc covcrajp: of 
(he International Herald Tribune? 


called 


papa? 


Once 2 w ee k , th e International Heodd Tribune publishes a 
WEEKEND. How often do you read this region of 
Every week 
Ar least once a month 

Never 


How would you rare its conte n ts? 

Esocdknc 
Good 
Average 
Fair 
Poor 


Which, if any, al die following-topics covered in WEEKEND do you pankubriy 
enjoy Or find useful? 

pan kuhdy e njoy find useful 
Personality prefiles 

(mwTtarin na] tbrrivy Jr f/f mtrnral events 


Tend 

Food/Wlne/Restamint reviews 
Ares/Ancrions/Kne Ares 


Ocher (please specify}. 


How often do you read die International Herald Tri bune? 
5 or 6 dm a week 


3 or 4 rimes a week 
1 or 2 times a week 
Lea than once a week 


Arc you male | | 


female 


□ 


of which annoy .are you a citizen. 


in which co mity do you currently live. 


what is your age 
under 25 | j 
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U.S. Barring of Paisley 
Criticized in England 


:f -\\; -Vvv|& 


By William Borders 

Ww Yis»* Times Service 

LONDON — A broad range of 
public opinion in England ha< 
uniied against the U.S. govern¬ 
ment's decision to bar a visit by 
the Rev. Ian Paisley, the Protestant 
leader in Northern Ireland. 

As expected. Mr. Paisley reacted 
furiously to the cancellation of his 
visa last Monday, railing )t part of 
a U.S.-British plot to force North¬ 
ern Ireland into unification with 
the Republic of Ireland. 

In the days since then, all three 
of London's major newspapers, al¬ 
though not defending Mr. Paisley’s 
views, have questioned the wisdom 
of keeping him out of the United 
Stares, as have a number of other 
moderates. 

“He is. after ail, a member of the 
British Parliament,*' said a high- 
ranking government official in 
London. “I detest what he has to 
say, but even so, I can't under¬ 
stand why the Americans would 
not Jet him in to say it," 

In an editorial entitled “Paisley 
and the Home of Liberty,” The 
Times of London said. “At the 
behest of Irish nationalists in the 
United States, the State Depart¬ 
ment has denied its citizens a use¬ 
ful little bit of education at first 
hand.” 

The Guardian said, “The Ameri¬ 
can public is surely not so frail 
that it needs to be protected from 
his arguments" and the Daily Tele¬ 
graph pointed out that the cancel¬ 


lation of Mr. Paisley’s visa could 
help the cause of Protestant ex¬ 
tremism by making him seem a 
martyr. 

The State Department’s decision 
was based on what it called the 
“divisive" nature of his recent pub¬ 
lic comments, presumably includ¬ 
ing a speech to a 4.000-man para¬ 
military volunteer force be assem¬ 
bled in a little town near Belfast 
one night last month. 

“We shall fight with everything 
we have got.” he said then. “As Ul¬ 
ster Protestants, we will never sur¬ 
render. Many of us will have to lay 
down our lives to give our children 
the freedom they deserve.” 

But as even his enemies in 
Northern Ireland concede, Mr. 
Paisley, for all his bluster, has been 
careful not to break any laws. By 
contrast. Owen Canon, a militant 
republican member of Parliament 
whom the United States also 
barred this year, is outspoken and 
explicit about bis support For the 
Irish Republican Army and its vio¬ 
lent guerrilla war against the Brit¬ 
ish. 

In Northern Ireland the deci¬ 
sion to bar Mr. Paisley tends to 
make the Protestant community 1 
there feel all the more beleaguered 
and isolated 

Although many Protestants in 
the province condemn him, he has 
shown hims elf the biggest vote- 
getter in the last two electoral tests 
of strength. 



Danielle Mitterrand: An Enigmatic First Lady 


Danielle Mitterrand with her husband, Francois, last May. 


By Susan Heller Anderson 

JVevr York Tones Service 
“I will not renounce mv role of 
militant in the bosom of national 
and international humanitarian or¬ 
ganizations.” — Danielle Miner- 
rand. “My wife is a bit more leftist 
than /. ’’ — President Francois Mit¬ 
terrand. 

PARIS — When Francois Mit¬ 
terrand ran unsuccessfully for 
president in 1965 and 1974, bis 
wife. Danielle, was presented as 
the dutiful housewife, surrounded 
by floppy-eared dogs and wide- 
eyed chil dren. 

Since Mr. Mitterrand was elect¬ 
ed earlier this year. Mrs. Mitter¬ 
rand has been viewed by close ob¬ 
servers and the French press as an 
influential foreign policy pipeline 
to her husband. Each day, she 
works at Socialist Party headquar¬ 
ters as the director of Solidarity 
Salvador et Amerique Latine, a 
party organization that supports 
the guerrillas in El Salvador politi¬ 
cally. • 

The question now puzzling Mit¬ 
terrand watchers is: Which is the 
real Danielle? And just how influ¬ 
ential is she? 

“Danielle Mitterrand has been a 
political activist at her husband’s 
side for 37 years,” states her offi¬ 
cial biography issued by the 
French government 
Mrs. Mitterrand was reported to 
have been a major influence in 
convincing her husband to initiate 
a French- Mexican resolution last 
August to support the Salvadoran 
guerrillas, a move that severely 
strained relations between the 


French Wonder How Much Influence ■ 
She Exerts on President Politically 


Reagan administration and the 
Mitterrand government. 

“El Salvador has been her baby 
for many years,” said a longtime 
Mitterrand supporter. The rightist 
daily Minute called her-“Danielle. 
La Pasionaria de FElysee.” 

Although a U.S. diplomat said 
he found this impression exagger¬ 
ated, he said Mis. Mitterrand nev¬ 
ertheless shares the views of the 
most leftist members of her hus¬ 
band's inner circle. 

Mrs. Mitterrand herself points 
to El Salvador as her pet cause. 
She sent this letter, which was 
made public, to Maureen Reagan 
after the shooting of President 
Reagan in March: 

“I was very moved by your reac¬ 
tion that led you to denounce pub¬ 
licly this absurd violence, with all 
the indignation of a daughter 
trembling for the life of her father. 
But permit me to bring your atten¬ 
tion to ibe numerous assassina¬ 
tions perpetrated by your neigh¬ 
bor, Ei Salvador, by men support¬ 
ed, equipped and armed by your 
nation.” 

Mrs. Mitterrand's politics were 
honed in the fervor of the French 
Resistance movement of World 
War IL She was bom in 1924 in 
Verdun and raised in Burgundy. 
Her parents were educators and 
during the war their bouse was a 
refuge for Resistance members. 
Mrs. Mitterrand worked as a nurse 
in the Resistance and received the 


Medal of the Resistance when she 
was 20. one of the youngest so 
honored. Another Resistance hero 
was Francois Mitterrand. 

Mis. Mitterrand's sister, Chris¬ 
tine Gouze. now a film producer, 
was a friend of Francois Mitter¬ 
rand. In Febniary, 1944. he visited 
her Paris apartment and saw a 
photograph of her sister, Danielle, 
then 19. After asking who she was, 
Mr. Mitterrand declared, Tm 
going to marry her.” 

They met under the pressure of 
war and occupation and, six 
months later, married in the exhil¬ 
aration of freedom and liberation. 
“We didn’t waste our time — : it 
was precious,” she recalls in Franz- 
Olivier Geisbert’s authorized biog¬ 
raphy. “Francois Mitterrand." The 
couple have two sons, the older a 
journalist and the younger a politi¬ 
cian. A third child died as an in¬ 
fant. 


‘A Remarkable Woman' 


Mrs. 


After 37 years of 
Mitterrand has hardly ct 
physically. But she has changed 
visibly in the image she seeks to 
convey, and in her willingness to 
share the spotlight with her hus¬ 
band. In 1965 she refused to give 
an interview without consulting 
him. “I don’t do anything without 
his OK.” she said. Now, she re¬ 
fuses interviews, except with a 
handful of favored writers, and 
frequently eschewed the campaign 


trail to devote herself to the El Sal¬ 
vador cause. She has practically re¬ 
moved hexself from the public eye 
since the election. % 

“She doesn't want to be La Pre- 
sidente," reports Le Maun, refer¬ 
ring to the French custom whereby 
presidential wives are entitled : 
“Mrs. President-” Thus far. she has ■ 
avoided elaborate state receptions 
and most formal affairs. Unlike 
her predecessors, she does not fre¬ 
quent the haute couture, preferring 
a distinctly imchic wardrobe. 

A private, dignified woman, she 
is surrounded by fiercely loyal 
friends reluctant to discuss her.' 
“She's a remarkable woman,” says 
an in ti mala , “Intelligent, fervent, 
well-read, politically involved.” 
“When you live for 35 years near 
someone as committed as Fran¬ 
cois, you can only follow the same 
path,” Mrs. Mitterrand herself 
said in a rare newspaper interview - 
after the election. 

Yet (he couple are believed to 
have lived essentially separate lives; 
for some years. “Celibates united 1 
by the act of marriage,” Mr. Gies- 
bert says in bis authorized biogra- . 
phy. Before the presidential cam- ‘ 
paign. Mrs. Mitterrand was ru¬ 
mored to be seeking a divorce; it is 
said that she relented on the eve or 
this year’s contest. 

“Francois Mitterrand’s reluc¬ 
tance to lift the veil on his private, 
life prevents the precise measure-.. 
meat of the political influence his 
wife may have exerted during 30 ' 
years,” Mr. Giesbert concludes. 
“Without doubt, this influence is 
not negligible." 7 


Irish Premier Sees Growing Prospects for Ulster Accord 


By Leonard Downie Jr. 

Washington Pent Service 

DUBLIN — High-risk initiatives 
recently launched by Britain and 
Ireland offer the best opportunity 
in years to achieve peaceful politi¬ 
cal progress in British-ruled North¬ 
ern Ireland, in the view of Irish 
Premier Garret FitzGerald. 

Just months after being at odds 
with each other over the hunger 
strike by convicted Irish national¬ 
ist terrorists in Northern Ireland's 
Maze prison, Britain and Ireland 
now “are both clearly on the same 
path” in their approach to the Ul¬ 
ster problem, Mr. FitzGerald said 
in an interview. 

With the hunger strike and 
much of the rest or the prison pro¬ 
test now over, British Prime Minis¬ 
ter Margaret Thatcher’s govern¬ 
ment is launching a major initia¬ 
tive to establish limited home rule 
in Northern Ireland. Mr. FitzGer¬ 
ald, who took office six mouths 
ago, described it as the first “se¬ 
rious attempt of this kind in five or 
six years." 

He endorsed the strategy of 
Mrs. Thatcher’s Northern Ireland 
secretary, James Prior, who is seek¬ 
ing to persuade Ulster political 


leaders to “reluctantly accept” an 
imposed British compromise be¬ 
tween Protestant insistence on un¬ 
fettered majority rule and de¬ 
mands by members of the Catholic 
minority for a disproportionate 
share of power in the province. 

Despite a hardening of sectarian 
attitudes in Northern Ireland be¬ 
cause of the hunger strike and a 
subsequent wave of Provisional 
Irish Republican Army terrorism. 
Mr. FitzGerald said, surveys there 
continue to indicate that “public 
opinion has never been as closed 
to the idea of finding some kind of 
compromise as the attitudes of 
some [Ulster political] leaders 
would suggest.” 

“Conditions are probably more 
favorable for that now than they 
have been in years,” he said. “Peo¬ 
ple have had a very long period of 
direct rule [by London], almost 10 
years now, and they are looking 
for some way to regain control 
over their local affairs." 

“Most politicians, and indeed 
even some of those who express 
themselves in a somewhat more in¬ 
transigent way, might be willing to 
have imposed on them something 
they would never demand if asked 


their opinions first," Mr. FitzGer¬ 
ald said, echoing Mr. Prior's own 
rationale for his strategy. “But ob¬ 
viously. whatever emerged would 
have to be very carefully judged so 
as to be reluctantly acceptable to 
both sides.” 

In Mr. FitzGerald’s view, the 
political risk he said be is taking 
“for the sake of Northern Ireland” 
has attracted some support from 
Ulster Protestant Unionists who 
see the Irish and British initiatives 
as improving relations and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation between North 
and South rather than leading to 
eventual Irish unification. 

He emphasized that both the 
Irish and British governments 
“share the strong conviction that 
no solution of the relationship be¬ 
tween the North and South of Ire¬ 
land can or should be imposed 
without the consent of a majority 
of the people in North," but he 
said this is still not understood by 
many Ulster Unionists wary of 
bong forced into a united Ireland 
or by Americans and other outsid¬ 
ers with “a very simplistic percep¬ 
tion that the problem could be re¬ 
solved if the British just up and 
left.” 


Mr. FitzGerald has begun a 
campaign to reform Ireland's con¬ 
stitution by removing both its ban 
on divorce and its unconditional 
territorial claims to Northern Ire¬ 
land. He has said he is aiming both 
to modernize Irish society by less¬ 
ening the constitutional strength of 
Catholic sectarianism and to im¬ 
prove relations between the Irish 
Republic and Ulster's Protestant 

co mmuni ty. 

“It is the one thing we can do 
ourselves after some decades of 
talking about what other people 
should do,” he added. “In seeking 
chan ge, either in British policy, the 
direction of which has been 
unhelpful at limes, or in Northern 
Ireland, our position is greatly 
weakened if people can say, ‘You 
aren't even prepared yourselves to 
make change.’ At least we will 
have removed that obstacle.” 

Mr. FitzGerald —who acknowl¬ 
edged that he does not yet have 
majority support among voters — 
has been helped by the absence of 
strong opposition from Ireland’s 
Roman Catholic Church. It was to 
win the church hierarchy’s approv¬ 
al of Irish independence from Brit¬ 
ain that the divorce ban and a 


since-repealed guarantee or a "spe¬ 
cial position” for the church in Ire- 
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were originally written into 
the constitution. 

Cardinal Tomas O Fiaich, the 
Catholic primate of Ireland, said 
in a recent radio interview it 
appeared that divorce would be le¬ 
galized within the next five or 10 
years. Despite its disapproval of 
this trend in public opinion, be 
said, the church will not instruct 
Irish voters — about 90 percent of 
whom are Catholic — to oppose a 
referendum removing the divorce 
ban from the constitution. 

Mr. FitzGerald said his cam¬ 
paign for constitutional change 
puts an extra burden on his minor¬ 
ity coalition government at a time 
when it must take unpopular steps 
to deal with a serious financial cri¬ 
sis. 


Opposition Group 
Forms New Party 



Managua, UrgingUnity, 
Softens Radical Talk 


Garret FitzGerald speaking 
at a recent news conference. 

Strategic Town 
Reported to Fall 


In the Philippines To Chad Rebels 


fiew York Tones Service 

MANILA — Fourteen members 
of various opposition groups have 
formed a new party, the Social 
Democratic Party of the Philip¬ 
pines. to begin building a rm/fied 
opposition to the rule of President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos. 

Elections are tentatively 
planned in June for barangays, or 
citizens' assemblies, which are like 
town councils and are the smallest 
political units in the Philippines. 

If the new party can organize a 
grass-roots following quickly 
enough to make a respectable 
showing in the elections, it may be 
able to run candidates in the 1984 
elections for the National Assem¬ 
bly. Mr. Marcos, who wan a six- 
year term in an uncontested elec¬ 
tion last Jane, win not run again 
until 1986. 

Since the lifting of martial law 
last Jan. 17, there has been in¬ 
creased political activity, although 
the opposition groups have not 
shown any inclination to unite. 
The Social Democratic Party, 
which describes itself as a group¬ 
ing of several opposition assembly- 
men, still does not represent a coa¬ 
lition of the groups those men rep¬ 
resent. 

Homobono A- Adaza, an oppo¬ 
sition leader, denounced the new 
party as “nothing but a counterfeit 
opposition loyal to President Mar¬ 
cos.” Mr. Marcos has welcomed 
the formation of the new party, 
whose leaders have said they want 
to form a “truly democratic system 


Tie Associated Press 

PARIS — Anti-government in¬ 
surgents have captured the strate¬ 
gic town of Oum Hadjer in east- 
central Chad, and peacekeeping 
troops have been sent to reinforce 
the neighboring town of Ati, ac¬ 
cording to reports reaching Paris. 

The commander of the Zairian 
contingent of the Organization of 
African Unity peacekeeping force 
said troops loyal to former Chadi¬ 
an Defense Minister Hissene 
Habre now control Oum Hadjer, 
more than 150 miles (240 kilome¬ 
ters) from Chad’s border with Su¬ 
dan, according to an Agence 
France-Presse report Saturday. 

Mr. Habre's forces control 
much of the eastern border from 
their sancruraries inside Sudan, 
but generally they have refrained 
from striking so close to the center 
of the country. 

On Dec. 8,1,000 members of the 
OAU force from Zaire were sent to 
Ati, about 90 miles from Oum 
Hadjer, AFP reported. 

The OAU force was sent into 
Chad when the more than 4.000 
Libyan tzoojps who had intervened 
in Chad's avil war last December 
pulled out in November. 

3 Die in Seoul Explosion 

Reuters 

SEOUL — Three persons were 
killed and about 90 were injured 
when a ceiling collapsed on diners 
in a basement restaurant after an 


of government” while providing explosion Saturday, police said, 
the country with “an alternative to They said they believed the explo- 
a violent revolution,” son was caused by cooking gas. 


By Dial Torgerson 

Las Angeles Times Sa-rtce 

MANAGUA — Stung by criti¬ 
cism in Nicaragua and abroad, the 
Sandinista government is moderat¬ 
ing its radical - pronouncements 
and seeking what it terms “nation¬ 
al unity.” 

The Sandinistas received near- 
universal disapproval in October 
when they airrated 100 members 
of the Communist Party and its la¬ 
bor union and four leading indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen, who 
were accused of violating econom¬ 
ic security laws by criticizing the 
government. 

Last week, the government qui¬ 
etly released 26 of die leftists, who 
had been held without trial under 
the Sandinistas’ Sweeping emer¬ 
gency laws, and a judge who sen¬ 
tenced one of the businessmen 
stayed the execution of the sen¬ 
tence so the man could spend 
Christmas with his- famil y. 

The government has also 
moderated its attacks on the Unit¬ 
ed States, which it contended was 
planning to invade Nicaragua. Ap¬ 
parently seeking a substitute 
threat, the Sandinistas said last 
week that they are considering de¬ 
claring martial law or a state of 
war because of attacks on govern¬ 
ment soldiers by guerrillas based 
across the northern border in Hon¬ 
duras. 

Ready to Talk With US. 

Foreign Minister Miguel d’Esco- 
to said recently in an interview 
that Nicaragua is ready to resume 
disc u ssi on s with the United States 
on improving relations between 
the two countries. He denied— as 
the UJS. State Department has 
charged — that Nicaragua is 
viding mUitaiy aid to leftist ret 
in El Salvador or that it is plan¬ 
ning to strengthen its huge militar y 
forces with Soviet-made MiG 
fighter jets. 

And, rolling for “national uni¬ 
ty,” the Sandmista leadership has 
welcomed back into the Council of 
State, the nation’s legislative 
branch, four small opposition par¬ 
ties and two independent labor 
unions that quit a year ago because 
of the Sandinistas’ leftist trends. 
The council is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of unions, associations 
and parties, most of them San- 
dinisia groups. Jt can propose leg¬ 
islation but generally follows (he 
junta's wishes. 

“Fhe opposition is very skepti¬ 
cal," said a political scientist from 
a Western nation. “The Sandmis- 
tas seem to be holding out the 
olive branch. But it may be just a 
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Cambodia Issue Dominates Region 


(Continued from Page 1) 
reached a stalemate, the officials 
said, with neither side able to de¬ 
feat the other. 

Now the Khmer Rouge are vow¬ 
ing to significantly raise the level 
of fighting . Specifically, diplomats 
said, the guerrilla army under the 
deposed Cambodian premier, Pol 
Pot, has indicated plans to begin 
large-scale operations in western 
and northwestern Cambodia. 

Based on repeals of Vietnamese 
movements, diplomats expect 
Hanoi’s army to intensify .opera¬ 
tions in northwestern and central 
Cambodia as pan of efforts to seal 
sections of the Thai-Cambodian 
border and to secure the important 
Route 6 in the north-central part 
of the country. 

Further complicating the situa¬ 
tion is the replacement earlier this 
month of Pen Sovann as. head of 
the Phnom Penh government’s rul¬ 
ing Communist Party, ostensibly 
for health reasons. President Heng 
S amr in assumed the key post sur¬ 
prising many diplomats who con¬ 
sidered Pen Sovann to bold the 
real power. 

Since then. Mr. Pen Sovann's 
fate has r emain ed unkn own. The 
most current theory among diplo¬ 
mats is that the Vietnamese have 
got rid of their erstwhile protege 
because he was showing signs of 
independence and encouraging 
closer direct ties with Moscow. 

Western relief officials in 
Phnom Penh have noticed signs of 
Vjttnamesc suspicions that the So¬ 


viet Union has been trying to 
bypass Hand and develop an in¬ 
dependent relationship with the 
Cambodian government Although 
Moscow essentially bankrolls the 
Vietnamese war effort in Cambo¬ 
dia. Hanoi jealously guards its 
control of the Phnom Penh govern¬ 
ment 

If the theory of Mr. Pen So¬ 
vann’s demise is true, it would in¬ 
dicate an even more uncompromis¬ 
ing stance by Vietnam on negotiat¬ 
ing an end to its occupation. With 
their own problems in Afghanistan 
and Poland, economic difficulties 
at home and the heavy burden of 
aid to Vietnam, the Soviet Union 
is seen as more amenable to a cose 
promise in Cambodia. 

However, anti-Vietnamese re¬ 
sistance groups show no sign of 
getting together in a way that 
would make Hanoi consider such a 
compromise. ASEAN's aim is to 

Lawyers Expect Ecemt 
To Be Freed in January 

Reiners 

ANKARA — Former Premier 
Bulent Eoevit will probably be 
freed from prison on Jan. 20. ac¬ 
cording to ins lawyers. 

The Social Democrat, who was 
premier three times in the 1970s, 
went to prisouon Dee. 3 after the 
Ankara martial-law tribunal con¬ 
victed him of violating the military 
government’s ban on public state¬ 
ments by former political leaders. 


forge a coalition of the groups, 
thereby diluting the role of the 
Khmer Rouge in Cambodia's UN- 
recognized government. 

But die Khmer Rouge and a 
prospective coalition partner, the 
anii-Coxnmunist Khm er People's 
National Liberation Front, led. by 
Son Sann a former premier under 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, have 
been publicly denouncing each 
other in increasingly strident terms 
lately despite an agreement in Sep¬ 
tember to refrain from such criti¬ 
cism. 

The Khmer Rouge, backed by 
China, appear to have been laying 
the groundwork to reject ASEAN 
proposals for a loose coalition gov¬ 
ernment to include the Khmer 
Rouge, Mr. Son Sann’s Front and. 
a faction led by the former Cam - 
bodian head of state, Prince 
Sihanouk. 

Having banked heavily on such 
a coalition to make the deposed 
Khmer Rouge government more 
internationally presentable, 
ASEAN now faces a potentially 
serious diplomatic setback if ex¬ 
pected Khmer Rouge counterpro¬ 
posals prove unacceptable. 

Accordingly, ASEAN m embers 
are trying to persuade Peking to 
pressure the Khmer Rouge into ac¬ 
cepting the coalition proposals, 
which have already-been endorsed 
by the two nou-Commuzrist 

lies. 

As the issue unfolds, Washing¬ 
ton has been left mainly, on the 
sidelines. 


par- 


small move, a gesture —not a real' 
change in direction 

“The opposition parties see that 
the frenie [the Sandinista front] is ■ 
under a lot of pressure internation¬ 
ally and locally, and they think 
that this is a time to rejoin and 
bargain for something for them¬ 
selves.” 

The Sandinista government has 
never been under more pressure. 
Big strides in reconstructing the 
country, were made last year after 
tiw revolution that deposed the 
dictator, Anastasio Somoza, in. 
July, 1979. But now the Sandinis- 
tas have lost the support of the 
United States and the economy is 
near bankruptcy. The United 
States cut off a $75 million 
aid package because of Nicara¬ 
gua’s suspected assistance to the ' 
Salvadoran leftists. 

Foreign reserves of hard curren- • 
cy are practically nil Without cash 
to buy imports, factories are dos¬ 
ing because of lade of materials, 
and shelves in many shops are 
empty. Anything imported, includ¬ 
ing such basic items as toothpaste 
and sugar, is hard to find.—. 

The country's public debt is 
staggering: $2J> billion in a nation 
of 2.6 million 


on people, 
imed respor 


The San¬ 
dinistas assumed responsibility for 
about $1.4 billion in debts of the 
Somoza regime. 

Factories are dosing, including 
some taken over by the govern¬ 
ment, which has nationalized more 
than half of the nation's means of 
production. This month, one of the 
nation's biggest plants, Fabritex, a 
government-owned textile, manu¬ 
facturer, dosed, leaving 1,100 peo¬ 
ple out of work. A plastics Finn 
and a fishing concent, both gov¬ 
ernment-owned, also dosed this 
month. 

TIveats and Curbs 

Some experts blame the closings 
on lack of government expertise in 
manag in g the economy, others on 
conditions that the SanriinUtag in¬ 
herited from Gen. Somoza. 

The private sector believes that 
the heart of the problem is the 
Sandinistas' threats of expropriar 
tions and curbs on private en¬ 
terprise — and the resulting flight 
of investment capital abroad. 

The junta, which acts as Nicara¬ 
gua's executive, originally included 
Alfonso Robelo, a respected mem¬ 
ber of the private sector and head 
of his own party, the middle-of- 
the-road Nicaraguan Democratic 
Movement Mr. Robelo quit after 
nine months, convinced that the 
Sandinista front was not following 
the aims of the 1979 revolution. 

Late last month,,Mr. Robelo,- 42, 
joined the opposition parties in re¬ 
turning to the Cooncu of State in 
the hope that small parties may 
have a say in creating a new law on ■ 
political parties that is to be dis¬ 
cussed in January. 

Primary Goals 

“Now we have one party, the 
FSLN [Sandinista front], which 
has an army of its own. its own 
police — because the police is the 
party police — full control of tele¬ 
vision, and can order the junta 
what to da" Mr. Robelo said in an 
interview. “That’s why we could 
not stay. The /rente's primary 
goals are the military consolida¬ 
tion of the party in powerand the 



elections in 1985, but foreign ob¬ 
servers in. Nicaragua doubt that 
the Sandinistas wofallow elections 
of the sort that could turn th»m 
out of power. The stated aims of 
the revolutionary government in 
the summer of 1979 were a multi¬ 
party system, a mixed economy 
and free elections. 

The nine-man directorate of the 
S andini sta front is now the most 
powerful body in the country, and 
all nine members have expressed 
Marxisi-Leninist views. Under its 
influence, the economy grows clos¬ 
er daily to full government control, 
economics experts say. 

“T fed the country is in danger ” 
Mr. Robelo said. ‘'The revolution 
also belongs to people like myself, 
who are not Manrist-Leniniste. 
The economy is going down the 
drain very fast, and repression 
comes more and more. We don’t 
have much time.” 
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Afghanistan’s Tribal Tradition Makes Unity Elusive for Either Side in Conflict 




By Jere van Dyck 

New York Times Service 
MAHALAJAT, Afghanistan — In raid-No- 
■ember, in a desert hamlet jus* across the bor¬ 
der in Pakistan, HabibuHah Karzai, a dean- 
Jiflven man who once represented Afgbani- 
itao at the United Nations, explained how the 
ighting in hiscountry had turned him and al¬ 
most every other Afghan bade into tribal peo¬ 
ple. 

“Afghanistan is now governed by one basic 
law. the law of the jungle." said the man who 
now serves as liaison between the fighters of 
his Popolzai tribe and the outside wand. “The 

S le need something to grab onto, and in a 
where 95 percent of the people are flti- 
terate there is only me thing they have — the 
ancient laws of their tribes." 

“As for the political parties based in 
Peshawar, they have no authority, no tradition, 
no laws." Mr. Karzai said. “They have only 
been around for a few years. The tribes have 
existed for centuries.” 

One of the undercurrents of the righting is a 
fundamental conflict between the political 
groups that are seeking to extend their authori¬ 


ty throughout the country and individual 
tribes that are deeply suspicious of outsiders, 
often even members of related dann, let alone 
people from other provinces or language 
groups. 

And while h is the political parties with their 
spokesmen in Peshawar and their itnW« to 
suppliers that have learned to promote their 
interests in the worid press, most of the fight¬ 
ing groups inside Afghanistan are organized 
like most of Afghan fife itself — along tribal 
and feudal lines. 

In Kandahar province, the strong imprint of 
tribal organization is evident in the landscape. 
Single-story, domed hats stretch out in a 
confused welter covering several scores of 
acres. 

These settlements include many villa g es, 
and every one of the inhabitants knows where 
the boundaries are that separate dan f r o m 
dan and where the influence of one tribal chief 
or Moslem preacher gives way to that of oth¬ 
ers. AH are familiar with the history of their 
tribe and its customs, and powers of govern¬ 
ment in the sense of a nation-state have always 
been flimsy and 


In Paktia province, a mountainous area, the 
villages are more distinct and farther apart, 
and cadi seems to exist as a self-sufficient uniL 
The people there make it dear that even before 
“the Communists” came they had little love ol 
the central administration in Kabul, which 
they said merely tried to collect taxes or recruit 
troops or send bureaucrats who demanded 
bribes. 

In the maintain hamlets, except for the 
weapons, the portable radios and the occasion¬ 
al helicopters overhead, it often appears that 
the tribal people have easily accommodated 
themselves to a return to the Bronze Age. 

In Kandahar, the groups of mujahidin, or 
Islamic warriors, always come from the same 
tribe and in most cases are led by a chief who 
inherited the title. Often he is also the largest 
landlord in the area. In Paktia, almost all the 
figh ting hands were led by mullahs, the priests 
ox righteous men of Islam, but even in these 
cases tribal ddexs had key roles. 

For three days in November, this reporter 
lived with 25 guerrillas in a moun tain encamp¬ 
ment near NaJra, a small village. The men. who 
had lived together for the previous two years 


as a fighting unit, moved through their daily 
duties without apparent commands. Some 
baked bread every day. Others brought water 
from a well, chopped wood or tended the ani¬ 
mals — a base, two mules and a camel. Mem¬ 
bers of one group took turns manning the anti¬ 
aircraft gun. 

Five times a day, Mavleve. Abdul Chargor 
cupped his hands and railed the men to pray¬ 
er. He was the mullah and the commander and 
seemed to be in authority. Yet, a few weeks 
earlier, when he had ordered a man and wom¬ 
an stoned to death for adultery, the order was 
countermanded. The local chief with authority 
over the couple, who were from the Man gal 
clan, ordered that they be shot instead. Tribal 
law, the code of behavior known as push- 
tamvali, had superseded Koranic precepts. 

Under this system the requirement to extend 
hospitality to the traveler or fugitive is bal¬ 
anced by another obligation to avenge insults 
to the blood with blood. One afternoon, a 
group traveling along a mountain ridge found 
it necessary to stop while gunfire was ex¬ 
changed between two clans in a valley below. 
The shooting lasted two hoars and ended only 


when 10 men from one group emerged from a 
thicket, pm down their rifles and washed in a 
stream before evening prayers. 

Feuds of this son sometimes linger for gen¬ 
erations. and a number of Afghans say that 
badaL as the requirement of vendetta is called, 
will oblige tribesmen to avenge themselves on 
the Russians for the deaths of relatives. 

There are some Westernized Afghans who 
feel and hope that out of the dislocation and 
turmoil some truly national leader might em¬ 
erge. but this has not yet happened, and the 
tenacious hold of tribal identities makes it 
seem unlikely. 

But if Afghan tribalism impedes the forma¬ 
tion of any unified command, it also must 
frustrate the Russians and their Afghan fol¬ 
lowers. 

“I don't see how the Communists ^ ever 
rule Afghanistan.” said the urbane Mr. Karzai. 
“For one thing, they have the support of only 
5 percent of the people, and those people are 
all in the cities, cut off from the tribes. Second, 
no political system can work without an under¬ 
lying culture, and in the East that culture is 
profoundly IribaL” 


“It wOl take at least a century for a new 
culture to develop, and the only way to speed 
up the process is for the Russians to do what 
the Khmer Rouge did in Kampuchea [Cambo¬ 
dia] or what Stalin did in the Moslem areas of 
the Soviet Union.” he went on. “They must 
change the existing culture first to create a new 
culture, and that means either genocide or 
driving the population out of the country.” 


Protests on Anniversary 
ISLAMABAD, P akistan (UPI) — A fghan 
residents and refugees in five Pakistani cities 
and in New Delhi staged anti-Soviet protests 
on Sunday, the second anniversary of the 
Soviet-supported coup in Afghanistan. 

In Peshawar, a Pakistani city 20 miles (32 
kilometers) from the border with Afghanistan 
where many of the refugees from the conflict 
live, nearly 12,000 .Afghans cheered protest 
leaders who burned Soviet flags and effigies of 
Soviet President Leonid I. Brezhnev. Demon¬ 
strations were also held in Quetta. Karachi 
Lahore and Islamabad. 


China May Use Mineral Revenues 
To Modernize Army, Study Finds 


i_» 


By Drew Middleton 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — China may have 
found a solution to its most press¬ 
ing military problem: bow to mod- 
- entire its army on limi ted financial 
resources. 

The solution, according to a re¬ 
cent study, may be the production 

i f , and sale of strategic minerals to 
* l Fm»lol United States and other mem- 
* *»U[Hbers of the Atlantic alliance to pro- 
7 ‘ vide the.money required to begin 
£ I * 5 L in earnest the modernization pro- 

***U!f“i F, ; gram the army needs. 

L Among the conclusions in the 
study by Douglas T. Stuart and 
William T. Tow of the University 
of Southern California is that the 
United States and China will con¬ 
tinue to expand arms trade in the 
. median? term but that “actual 
weapons purchases will probably 
beinfrequent and of limited finan¬ 
cial ormilitaiy importance.” 

A similar conclusion has been 
reached by U.S. and West Europe¬ 
an analysts. European govern¬ 
ments are disappointed by the fafl- 
V ure of the Chinese so far to ™in» 
extensive purchases of arms. The 
pattern in Britain, France and Bel¬ 
gium has been one of extensive 
*' consultation between Chinese mis¬ 
sions but limited purchases of 
weapons systems that will serve as 
- models for reproduction in China. 

‘Comparison Shopping* 

Mr. Stuart and Mr. Tow regard 
■ these tentative approaches as a 
variation on the traditional Chi¬ 
nese strategy of Quaking barbari¬ 
ans light barbarians." But they 

E int OUt that, until the Chinese 
ve found the money, they are 
- Hkely to continue what a British 
it called “comparison shop- 
in the arms field. 


The costs of modernizing the 
army are astronomical. U.S. gov¬ 
ernment studies estimate that the 
provirion of what is called “a con¬ 
fident capability" for defense 
against Scwiet attack would cost 
$41 billion to $63 billion. 

According to the study, China 
may be as alternative supplier of 


Peking Praises 
Mao in Article 
On His Birthday 

Raters 

PEKING — CTwna marl(o^ 
the 88th anniversary of Mao’s 
birth with an article praising 
him for his tolerance and broad 
intellect. 

Deputy Premier Bo Yibo, 
one of thousands erf senior offi¬ 
cials purged by Mao during the 
Cultural Revolution, wrote that 
Mao was a dedicated revolu¬ 
tionary with an encyclopedic 
knowledge Of daunra! flwmw 
literature. 

The generally positive article, 
published Saturday in the party 
newspaper People's Daily, was 
in strong contrast to published 
attacks on Mao last summer. 

Mr. Bo praised Mao fa* be¬ 
lieving that “there is no need to 
fear differing opinions or de¬ 
bate.” He did not refer to the 
discredited Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion, which Mao launched in 
1966, but did criticize Mao for 
launching the disastrous “Great 
Leap Forward" and fa- forcing 
peasants to form communes in 
1958. 
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matek SOCh as titanium 

vanadium and tamahnn. which are 
essential in the production of ad¬ 
vanced aircraft. A high percentage 
of these metals cone to the United 
States from southern Africa and 
other regions where political insta¬ 
bility is common. 

Last year, Peking famed the 
China National Metallurgical Im¬ 
port and Export Corp. to market 
these minerals. Success came rap¬ 
idly. The study reports that in the 
first half erf 1981 the corporation 
signed contracts fa the export of 
nonferrous and rare met*)* total¬ 
ing more than $290 mitli/m^ an in¬ 
crease of ISO percent over the 
same period in 1980. The expecta¬ 
tion is that these exports wifi pass 
the St billion mark in 1982. 

The money is unlikely to be de¬ 
voted solely to military purchases. 
Government analysts m the Unit¬ 
ed States and abroad, as well as 
the authors of the study, point out 

that, althfwig h fTitwa n«t been 

moving ponderously toward weap¬ 
ons modernization, constraints on 
that movement exist within the 
government. 

Military expenditure ha* tewi 
reduced despite the government’s 
concern about what h considers 
the Soviet threat and the recogni¬ 
tion that, in the brief war with 
Vie tnam in 1979, China demon¬ 
strated startling deficiencies in the 
air force, command and control 
systems mid combat support. 

Mr. Stnait and Mr. Tow said 
militar y expenditures have fallen 
from 17J5 percent of the C hinese 
budget in 1979 to 15.6 percent in 
1981. This redaction has been part 
of & general » f -ii wirhmen f in indus¬ 
try, agriculture and transpor tatio n. 

Moreover, the modernization 
program espoused by Deng Xiaop¬ 
ing has been opposed by sections 
of the Communist Party and the 
military that adhere to the philoso¬ 
phy that any invader win “drown 
in the human sea” of China’s army 
of almost 4 million. 

The study concludes that the 
modernizers are “not yet in firm 
control within the nrimaiy” and 
that many in the army resent the 
treatment given it by the present 



U.S. Analysis Depicts 
Afghan War Deadlock 


Robert O. MnBer, one of the delegation of four U.S. veterans who went back to Vietnam for six 
days at Hanof s invitation, is fleeted by Ins wife, Virginia, on las return to the Unified States. 

Hanoi Airs Report on Child Deformities 


Mr. Stnart aud Mr. Tow say the 
Reagan administration “will con¬ 
tinue to move further and faster 
toward a policy of arming China 
againstRusria." 

The Russians, they emphasize, 
have a centuries-old fear of China. 
The impro vement in U.S.-Ghmese 
relations and the prospect of ex¬ 
tensive U.S. sales of weapons to 
China have already exacerbated 
that fear, according to experts on 
Soviet military behavior. 

The Chinese, fa their part, are 
single-minded about their pro¬ 
gram. They know they need mod¬ 
em weapons to be able to deter 
any Soviet adventures. Western 
analysts, while accepting this as 
the baric Chinese view, also point 
out that the army and the political 
leadership have old scores to settle 
in East Aria, starting with Viet¬ 
nam. 


The Associated Press 

BANGKOK —Two days after a 
group of U.S. veterans kft Viet¬ 
nam after seeking information an. 
missing ser vi cem en and the defoli¬ 
ant Agent Orange, Radio Hanoi 
broadcast an account of defamed 
children Tn an area sprayed with 
defoliants nor th w e s t of Ho Chi 
Mmh Gty. 

The broadcast, monitored in 
Bangkok, quoted Vietnamese jour¬ 
nalists who said they encountered 
three deformed children bom in 
areas defoliated by U-S. forces in 
the early 1960s about 25 miles (40 
kilometers) from the provincial 
capital erf TayNinh, near the Cam¬ 
bodian border. 

The radio quoted reports of two 
women who said they bad borne 
several normal ctrildRm before set¬ 
tling in the sprayed areas, but have 
since given birth to deformed chil¬ 
dren. 

It also quoted the directa of a 
provincial hospital who tentatively 
con chided that there were three 
times as many congenital deformi¬ 
ties in a village subjected to chemi¬ 
cal spray as there were in a village 
not subjected to defoliants. 

Four members of the Vietnam 
Veterans of America arrived back 
in the United States on Friday af¬ 
ter a six-day visit to Vietnam dur¬ 
ing which, they said, the Viet¬ 
namese agreed to help trace miss¬ 
ing servicemen and to admit U.S. 
scientists and dodos to do re¬ 
search with Vietnamese experts in 
heavily defoliated areas. 


The veterans’ organization is 
pressing fa recognition from the 
U.S. government that contact until 
the Agent Orange has cann ed some 
servicemen physical damage and 
led to deformities in their children. 


The Vietnamese news media 
have not referred to the veterans’ 
visit, except initially to say that 
one of the Americans’ purposes 
was “to denounce" U.S. use of the 
defoliant during the Vietnam War. 


By Irvin Molotsky 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — A State De¬ 
partment analysis made public to 
mark the second anniversary of the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
depicts a deadlock in which both 
insurgents and the Soviet-backed 
government are weakened by inter¬ 
nal divisions. 

On the one ride, the ruling Peo¬ 
ple's Democratic Party is reported 
to be divided between two fac¬ 
tions. On the rebel ride, the State 
Department says. *The resistance 
movement as a whole remains 
fragmented," and “liberation 
forces occasionally fight each other 
to establish territorial pre-emi¬ 
nence." 

The report “Afghanistan: Two 
Years of Occupation," was com¬ 
piled by the department’s Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research. A 
senior official discussed it last 
week and it was released fa publi¬ 
cation Saturday. It will be made 
available to the public on Monday. 

In the report and in the briefing, 
these other assertions were made: 

• Despite the factional divi¬ 
sions. the resistance is becoming 
more effective. 

• The State Department has no 
evidence of Communist countries 
other than the Soviet Union help¬ 
ing the Afghan gove rnmen t 

• There is evidence that the So¬ 
viet forces have used chemical war¬ 
fare, including irritants, incapari- 
tnntu and lethal agB&tS 5DCD 85 
nerve gas, in trying to flash rebels 
from caves. 

In many bat not all respects, the 
State Department conclusions 
were similar to those of Defense 
Department experts interviewed 
last week. They agreed that Soviet 
forces numbered 90,000, having 


been recently increased from 
85,000. (A senior Asian diplomat 
in Kabul recently reported a figure 
of 110.000.) 

However, while the military ana¬ 
lysts said they expected a further 
increase, the State Depanmen I 
was silent on that point and. at the 
briefing, the official suggested just 
the opposite when be said he did 
not know why the Soviet Union 
had not sent in more troops. 

The two analyses also differed 
on estimates of Soviet casualties. 
The military analysts put them at 
5.000 killed and 5,000 wounded, 
while the State Department offi¬ 
cial put the combined figure of 
killed and wounded at 5,000, add¬ 
ing that none of the figures was au¬ 
thoritative. 

When asked about the size of 
the rebel forces, the official said it 
was about the same as that of the 
Soviet force. 90.000, if pan-time 
guerrillas were included. 

The State Department analysis 
puts the size of Afghan govern¬ 
ment forces at “about 30,000 out 
of a normal strength of about 
100 , 000 ." 

Although much of the report ap¬ 
pears to nave been compiled from 
intelligence analyses, sane of it 
also mm from an unidentified de¬ 
fector and some of it from articles 
by journalists. 

“While 90 percent may be an ex¬ 
aggeration, the erosion of govern¬ 
ment authority has been corro¬ 
borated by foreign journalists who 
traveled with the mujahidin in the 
spring and summer of 1981," the 
report said. “They describe being 
able to move freely, even in the 
daytime, in areas where a year ear¬ 
lier the presence of government se¬ 
curity forces had necessitated ex¬ 
treme caution.” 


Chinese Party Backs 
Ideology in Industry 


Lax Attacks Times Service 

PEKING. — The Communist 
Party’s policy-making Central 
Committee has declared, in a ma¬ 
jor reversal, that the Maoist princi¬ 
ple of potting “politics in com¬ 
mand” of industry was correct. 
The declaration brings into the 
open a fight within the leadership 
over China’s development strategy. 

In a dear attack on Premier 
Zhao Ziyang, an advocate of mod¬ 
ern, pragmatic management and 
increasing use of economic incen¬ 
tives, the Central Committee said 
Friday that ideological and politi¬ 
cal motivation should m an be 
stressed and the current ^laxness 
in ideological and political wade" 

The Central Committee held up 
as a model the Daring oQ field in 

northeast China, Daqing, which 
Mao made a model fa Chinese in¬ 
dustry in 1964 .because of its reli¬ 
ance on its wo r kt as’ maw enthusi¬ 
asm, had not been mentioned posi¬ 
tively in more than two years, and 
the revival of the slogan “in indus¬ 
try learn Cram Daqing” has great 
political meaning here. 

Hua Goof eng. while premier 
and party chairman in 1977, 
planned a national industrial con¬ 
ference on .“learning from Daq¬ 
ing.” When he was removed as 
pr e mi er in September, 1980, and 

Mr. Zhao was installed, the plans 
were junked and the whole strate¬ 
gy criticized as leftist and unwork¬ 
able. This critidsm was repealed 
last June when Mr. Hua was re¬ 
placed as party dMiitmui- 

But the Central Committee said 


Friday that “the main trend of the 
movement to learn from Daqing 
was good," according to the Chi¬ 
nese news agency. 

The order said the party “should 
give priority to ideological, politi¬ 
cal work" Special attention mould 
be paid so that workers subordi¬ 
nate their interests to those of the 
state and put long-term interests 
ahead of immediate gains, a com¬ 
mittee circular reportedly said. 

The news agency gave few rea¬ 
sons fa the order, nor did it say 
whether a long-expected meeting 
of the party leadership to discuss 
economic and ideological ques¬ 
tions had begun. 

The official press had not re- 
any move to revive the 
_ slogan and its philosophy, 
it continued on Friday to em¬ 
phasize the 10 Kirin principles that 
Mr. Zhao had proposed only three 
weeks ago fa China’s future devel¬ 
opment, based on economic incen¬ 
tives, not ideology. 

In 1980 the Daqing oil field had 
described as “leftist errors” its past 
reliance on mass enthusiasm rather 
than careful scientific planning, on 
political rallies rather than system¬ 
atic problem-solving discussions, 
on “sea of people” and “swarm of 
bees" tac tics rat her than step-by- 
step development. 

From the news agency report, it 
was endear whether Fridays Cen¬ 
tral Committee directive was 
armed at speeding industrial devel¬ 
opment. wlsdi has slowed in the 
or at tightening political 
•line of workers. 


The International Herald Tribune invites you to 

-Meet the new- 

French Administration 

- February 8 and 9, 1982 in Paris - 

The election of Francois Mitterrand and the subsequent Socialist victory in the French 
parliamentary elections clearly mark an important turning point for the French 

economy. 

With the cooperation of the new Socialist government, the International Herald Tribune 
has organized a conference designed to help senior executives of foreign companies judge 
how the new administration’s policies will affect their company’s activities and 

investment in France. 

. Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy will open this meeting on “New French Economic 
Policies,” to be held February 8 and 9 at the Intercontinental Hotel in Paris. 

The program will include presentations by Jacques Delors, Finance Minister; Michel 
Jobert, Minister of Foreign Trade; Michel Rocard, Minister of Planning and Regional 
Development; Nicole Questiaux, Minister of Social Policy; Pierre Dreyfus, Minister of 
Industry; Andre Cbandemagor, ; Minister delegated to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
charge of European Affairs: and Laurent Fabius, Minister delegated to the Finance 
Minister, in charge of the Budget, as well as Jacques AttaU, Special Counsellor to the 
President; Bernard Attali, President of DA.TAR, the French government’s regional 
development agency; Christian Goax, Chairman of the Economic and Finance 
Committee of the National Assembly, and other senior government officials. 

Additional insights on various aspects of doing business in France will be provided by 
Andre Bergeron, Secretary General of the “Force Ouvrifcre” trade union, by a panel of 
French and foreign bankers and by a panel of industrialists. The latter will include: 

Rodolph Boniface, Chairman of Ford France; Jean Gandois, Chairman of Rhdne- 
Poulenc; Jean-Luc Lagardere, Chairman of Matra; Bernard Lathiere, President of 
Airbus Industries, and Yves Ragougneau, President of Sony France. 

Each presentation will be followed by a question and answer period, and simultaneous 
French-English translation will be provided at all times. 

To register for this exceptional international conference, 
please complete and return the registration form below today. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 

Return to: International Herald Tribune Conference Office, 

181 Avenue Charles-de-Gaulle, 

92521 NariUy Cedex. France. 

Or telephone: 747.12.65. Telex: 612832. 

Please enroll the foil owing participant for the conference to be 
held February 8 and 9, 1982 in Paris. 

Surname ___ 

First Name __ 

Position _ * _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/Country _ 


I 


Telephone 


Telex 


Participation fee: F.F. 5.500 per person (plus 17.695 VAT fa 
registrations from France) or equivalent. 

Conference documentation mil include a copy of the 1982 edition of 
tbe French Company Handbook, the only English language guide to 
French companies. 

□ Please invoice □ Check enclosed 


HOTEL REGISTRATION FORM 

Return to: The Intercontinental Hotel 

International'Herald Tribune Conference 
I 3 Rue de CastigUone 

1 75040 Paris Cedex 01. 

Telephone: 260.37.80. Telex: 220114. 

1 A block of rooms has been reserved for participants at prefer- 

I ential rates on a fust-come, first-served basis. Reservations 
must be received by January 23 on this coupon. 

| □ Single (F.F. 670 per night, tax and service included) 

■ □ Double (F.F. 810 per night, tax and service included) 

J Surname __ 

I First Name _ 

I Position _ 

I Company _ 

Address _ 

| City/Country 


1 


Telephone 


Telex 


Fees are payable in advance or 
Fees will be returned in full fa any cancellation that is postmarked an 
a before January 22. After that date a cancellation fee of FT. 1,000 
win be incurred. CanceQations received by tie organizers less than S 
days before the conference will be charged the full fee. 


able in advance of tbe conference. 


Date of arrival: _ 

Approximate hour:_ 

Date of departure: _ 

-Enclosed please find a check fa F.F. _ 
tbe equivalent for the first night's stay. 


or 
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On Faith and Freedom 

Faith and freedom, as President Reagan posed only the mildest sanctions. Yet he was 

aptly put it, are the twin beacons that bright- firm in warning of costlier actions if Warsaw 

en the American sky in the Christmas season. and Moscow persist in their war against the 

Faith in the power of love to conquer cruel- Polish people. To enjoy — indeed, depend 

ty; freedom to pursue the potential of every upon — constructive relations with other 

person and community. It was altogether fit- peoples, the Communist governments simply 

ting for Reagan to join his Christmas prayer have to learn to deal humanely with move- 

to a solemn warning that Americans would, ments like Solidarity. 

without violence, punish the foes of freedom In this of all seasons, we recognize that the 
who desecrate this holiday. ideals of freedom are only imperfectly real- 

First of all in Poland. The president’s ized on Earth. A mere nine years ago. Ameri- 

wamings to Warsaw and Moscow were time- cans were ruthlessly bombing North Viet- 

ly and measured. They offered a choice: nam. One evil, however, does not validate 

East-West collaboration in rebuilding Polish another. To stop judging others would be to 
society, or painful sanctions against the let all values disappear, 

strained economies of the entire Soviet bloc. So not only Poland, Mr. President: There 

This is intervention, but not to implant were, alas, not enough White House windows 

America’s preference in social systems. It is in which to light candles for all the world’s 
intervention in defense of civilized values oppressed this Christmas, 
that Communists profess to share — the As in Poland, governments are at war with 
most basic rights of dissent and conscience. their own people in Guatemala, El Salvador 

In rebelling against a failed system, the and Afghanistan. In Indonesia, the people of 

Polish people do not threaten the Warsaw East Timor are still being destroyed with 

PacL They demand only workers’ rights in a genocidal fury. In South Africa and Iran, 

workers' state. If that somehow threatens protest against app allin g suppression and 

Soviet ideology, the remedy lies in Soviet racism is cruelly crushed, 

reforms and not in the export of martial These brutalities, too. are defended as ide- 
terror. Barbarity, like freedom, is coma- ologically imperative, but all offend faith and 

gious. The defeat of Stalinism is the business freedom. Their perpetrators, too. deserve no- 
of every modern state. tice that such crimes a gains t humanity “will 

Believing that there may yet be a path out cost them dearly.” 
of the Polish darkness. Reagan has so far im- THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


White House Omissions 

An administration's view of itself is always churlish, and a violation of the holiday spirit, 
at least modestly interesting for its choices of to lake up here the import quotas on Japa- 
emphasis and its ringing omissions. Mr. nese cars and the way in which they were 
Reagan's White House has just published an imposed last spring. 

assessment of its first year’s work. It is inter- This self-appraisal by the White House 
esting to speculate whether the sequel, a year also notes the country’s continuing progress 
from now, will not perhaps reflect an admin- toward cleaner air. Ungenerously, it fails to 
istraiion that, under the pressure of external add that this continuing progress is largely 
events and a disappointing economy, has be- owed to Sen. Robert T. Stafford, Republican 
gun to give more prominence to foreign poli- chairman of the environment committee, and 
cy and less to tax legislation. But the present his refusal to entertain the administration’s 
review, like the White House itself from the draft amendments to the Gear Air Act. 
be ginnin g of the year, gives absolute priority On foreign policy, the only purpose of this 
to economic reform. document is to reiterate the Reagan a dminis - 

As you would expect, the main focus re- tration's basic intention of establishing itself 

mains on the great campaigns to lower both as a firm and consistent ally to its friends, 

taxes and spending. But this review does not capable of resisting Soviet encroachments, 

get into the painful truth that the reduction There is no discussion of the two major con- 

of taxes has gone very much farther and fast- cems of recent months — the friction be¬ 
er than the reduction of spending. The term tween the United States and Israel, and the 

“deficit" seems to have dropped out of the Soviet pressure on Poland, 

vocabulary altogether. Perhaps the White Under the heading “Relations with the So- 
House feels that the word has been worn out viet Union,” this document suggests that Mr. 

by overuse and deserves to be retired. This Reagan’s defense budget has transformed the 

report provides large graphs to show even the international atmosphere and “provided a 

most casual reader the speed at which infla- good setting for serious and equitable negoti- 

tion and the interest rates are dropping. It ations with the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern bloc 

offers no due as to the direction in which the on outstanding disagreements.” Let us hope 

deficit, if any, might be heading. so, but you would have trouble proving it by 

The administration justly takes credit for the recent events in Warsaw, 
its defense of free trade, and observes that it The newspapers, in their lighthearted way, 
courageously terminated the import quotas have been calling this amiable document a 

on shoes. Good for the administration—and report card. Any student will recognize the 

lucky for the shoemakers that Toyota and misnomer. It is, in fact, what is known as a 

Datsun don’t make shoes. Many people in self-graded take-home quiz. The final exam 

the United States feel, rightly or wrongly, comes later, and not even a president is al- 

that the automobile industry provides a more lowed to set his own grade, 

important test of trade policy. It would be THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Freedom to Travel 

The State Department was at its stuffy nied a firsthand chance to judge the argu- 
worst in explaining why it has barred a ments. Better to lower the gate, even to the 

speaking tour by the Rev. Ian Paisley, the most divisive of speakers, than to give one 

Protestant hard-liner from Northern Ireland. group of Americans the power to censor 

It said his presence would be “prejudicial to what another may hear. Carron was ostensi- 

U.S. public interests.” What is truly prejudi- bly excluded because he might make excuses 

cial is the department’s nanny-knows-best at- for IRA violence, but Bernadette Devlin 

titude about whom Americans may hear. McAliskey toured America not long ago 

Of course Paisley expresses views that af- doing jusL that, 
front many Americans. But that is noi the Carron and Paisley are not the first contro- 
real reason why his visa was revoked. Earlier versial figures the a dminis tration has kept 
this year, bowing to pressure from different from U.S. audiences. Earlier this year a Sovi- 

quarters, State refused entry to Owen Car- et official was prevented from taking part in 

ron. an outspoken defender of the Irish Re- a public television debate. Then Cuban offi- 

publican Army. Like Paisley, he holds a seat rials were barred from speaking at reputable 

in the British Parliament. forums in New York and Washington. 

By denying entry to Canon, the depart- These exclusions offend the spirit of the 
ment invited an uproar when the Paisley visit 1975 Helsinki Accords, signed by both the 
was announced. After 130 members of Con- United States and the Soviet Union, to pro¬ 
gress protested the double standard, the ad- mote freer movement of people and ideas, 

ministration backed down, permitting Rep. The next time President Reagan taunts Mos- 
Mario Biaggi to claim a victory for the Irish cow about the Soviet Llnion’s closed fron- 
caucus that he aims to lead. tiers, he risks the retort that America, too. 

It is a dubious victory. Nobody wins when has its travel blacklist, 
debaters are silenced and Americans are de- THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Peking on the Saudi Arabian Plan 

It appears that a comprehensive and just 
settlement of the Middle East question 
depends largely on the determined efforts of 
the Arab countries to work out a united strat¬ 


egy and a united plan on the basis of the 
Saudi Arabian proposal. [The United States 
would] surely have the means to force Israel 
to accept the reasonable demands of the 
Arab nations. 

— From Xinhua News Agency (Peking). 


Dec. 28: From Our Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 


1906: Japan Turns Conciliatory 

ST. PETERSBURG — M. Motono. the Japanese 
minister, during his conference with M. Izvolsky 
suddenly showed himself very conciliatory. The 
sudden volte-face is explained by the fact that 
Japan fears to have to submit her impossible 
pretensions to an international arbitration court. 
The emptiness of the Japanese Treasury makes a 
loan necessary, which is foreseen for April. The 
change of attitude on the part of Japan does not. 
however, inspire much confidence. Tor Russia 
has not forgotten how she attacked Port .Arthur 
without a declaration of war and in spite of pa¬ 
cific assurances. M. Motono will leave very 
shortly for Paris, which will do much to calm 
public opinion. 


1931: U.S. Maneuvers in Pacific 

WASHINGTON — The entire strength of the 
United States Navy and a portion of the Army 
will be mustered in the Pacific in February and 
March to carry out two of the greatest naval 
maneuvers ever planned. The first will entail a 
raid on the Hawaiian Islands, and the second a 
gigantic attempt to gain a foothold on the.Padf- 
ic coast. The latter will include every ship in the 
Navy and will involve the use of transports that 
will try’ to land armed forces under protection of 
a battle fleet. The maneuvers will coincide with 
the general disarmament conference at Geneva, 
and there is a possibility that the first maneuver, 
held fairly close to Japanese waters, may bring 
some comment from Tokyo. 



Abiding by Our Symbols 


Bv Flora Lewis 


P ARIS — This is the season of symbols. The 
star of Bethlehem and the chant of peace and 
good will to men are ancient symbols still full 
of life because the age-old aspirations r emain 
beyond our grasp. 

The message of joy, of renewal, is a personal 
one to each of us. It is not my purpose to discuss 
it, because we each know best what special bless¬ 
ings have come to gladden our anxious hearts. 

But symbols are public matters, too, of the 
greatest' importance. They reflect the magnetic 
force that binds us. weak and bewildered, into 
societies. Sad to say, they also serve to signify our 
divisions and hostilities. 

The revered symbols of three religions stand to¬ 
gether in Jerusalem, a city of ocher hills, rosy 
stone and dusty olive. It is not vet a city of peace, 
and the prospects are not in sight. 

So it is all the more disturbing that at a time of 
great tensions. Israel’s Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin has chosen a different kind of symbol to 
assert his coiwuy’s will to exist. The annexation 
of the Golan Heights is a gesture, an act of politi¬ 
cal defiance, since it does not change lines or force 
in the Middle East or resolve any issue. 

Syria was not about to consider peace on any 
terms. Israel's action adds fire to the arguments of 
those who oppose thought of negotiation, but it 
does not change the current situation. 

With his sense of drama and history, Begin 
knew he would provoke a sputter of fury, and he 
was ready to beat the pitch of indignation with his 
own outlandish retorts. But he underes tima ted the 
symbolism involved. It is nothing less than Israel's 
search for the security of peace. That, not a strip 
of strategic territory, is the commiuzient given by 
Israel’s supporters. Not necessarily Begin but Is¬ 
rael itself will lose the sympathetic understanding 
it desperately needs if the goal of peace, however 
distant it seems, has been made secondary to the 
claim to conquered soil. 

There is, for now, no practical proposal to 
move the Middle East conflict beyond the state of 
impasse. But who could have foreseen, even a few 
weeks beforehand, the startling symbolic gesture 
of Anwar Sadat offering a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in search of peace for his own unhappy 
land? Begin deserves some credit for the partial 
success of that initiative, but also some blame 
for the failure to complete it with progress on 
Palestinian autonomy. 

If he had had the imagination to take even the 
first steps toward granting autonomy immediate¬ 
ly, instead of waiting for bargaining, that would 
be a symbol that might have made the bleak out¬ 
look very different now. 


Max Kotins tamm. a Dutchman who was a close 
aide to the late Jean Monnet and watched him 
combine leaps of imagination with potent symbol¬ 
ism and practical plans to transform Western Eu¬ 
rope, has tried to apply that approach to the Mid¬ 
dle East In a recent lecture honoring the ‘'Father 
of Europe,” he suggested another effort to find 
concert through talks on everyday problems — 
development water, energy, food, the things peo¬ 
ple in the region have in common and with which 
they can help each other. 

It's a nice idea, but it isn’t more likely to work 
now than before, for lack of a symbol compelling 
enough to overwhelm resentment and suspicion. 

Western societies, with their tough reliance on 
functional success and material achievement, tend 
to overlook the importance of symbols, or rather 
to separate them into an isolated category of ide¬ 
als not directly related to the hard facts of inter¬ 
national life. The rash of peace movements in Eu¬ 
rope. I suspect, owes something to the perception 
that this separation is false. The symbols are a 
part of human reality, and they must be saved 
with both words and deeds. 

It is distressing to read a French Socialist, Mi¬ 
chel de la Fourniere, who is his party’s national 
secretary for human rights, pleading eloquently 
for suppressed Poles, denouncing the military 
coup, and yet saying the following as a matter of 
course: “No French Socialist ignores the reality 
of the two imperialisms that split up the world, 
and the centuries-old drama that her geography 
imposes on Poland.” 

This is not a neutralist speaking, and certainly 
not a Co mmunis t sympathizer. And yet he t«Tks 
of “the two imperialisms” as equals, as though 
France in the West suffered constraints similar to 
those of Poland in the East. 

Many people speak this way, in Europe and 
elsewhere. It does reflect a double standard, but 
there is a reason for it. 

The United States has long established itself as 


its effort to fulfill its own symbolic status, m 
Latin America for example, as by comparison 
with the cynical Soviet superpower. The measure 
is much higher for America, and that should be a' 
source of pride. 


is a season for Americans, Israelis and all free 
people to acknowledge the duty of respect for 
what we symbolize by living as well as we can by 
our cherished standards in dealing with others. 

01981. The New York Tuna. 


The Special Relationship Persists 


L ONDON —Judging from ujs. 

newspaper reports, opinion 
on the western side of the Atlantic 
seems to believe that the British 
are becoming increasingly anti- 
American. Meanwhile. British 
opinion seems to believe that 
Americans are becoming increas¬ 
ingly suspicious of Britain. 

I think that it is wrong for 
Americans to leap to the conclu¬ 
sion that British hostility toward 
the United States has grown. In 
my view, sentiment here is still 
firmly pro-American. Perhaps it is 
closer to the truth to suggest that 
people here are disappointed less 
by America than by the Reagan 
administration, which has failed to 
gain widespread sympathy for at 
least a couple of reasons. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is the 
widespread suspicion in Britain 
that President Reagan and his in¬ 
ner circle, being Californians, are 
not as committed to the Atlantic 
Alliance as was America's tradi¬ 
tional East Coast foreign policy 
establishment. 

British attitudes toward the 
United States vary according to 
generation. They are often unclear. 

My own generation, bora just 
before World War D. did not have 
to be told that we had a “special 
relationship” with the United 
States — politically, economically 
and culturally. We were aware of 


By William Keegan 

America’s decisive contribution to 
victory, and we knew about the 
U.S. contribution to our postwar 


our disc jockeys still affect a so- 
called “mid-Atlantic” accent heav¬ 
ily American in tone. 

As our empire evaporated, we 
clung even more tenaciously to our 
American cousins. Partly doe to 
our own inclinations and partly to 
French suspicion, we did not join 
the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity until 1973. 

Throughout that period, we took 
the American link with Britain for 
granted. Never were the two coun¬ 
tries ruffled by the kind of friction 
that existed between the United 
States and President de Gaulle's 
France. For instance; we wel¬ 
comed U.S. bases on our soil as 
evidence of joint defease — al¬ 
though we developed an “inde¬ 
pendent nuclear deterrent” to 
salve our national pride. 

The assumption now is that 
these bonds are eroding. The proof 
can be found in surveys that show, 
among other things, that a majori- 

L of the British favor the witb- 
wal from Britain of American 
air bases which have been here 
since the days of Wodd War II. 

E xamin ed more carefully, how¬ 
ever, the surveys tell a different 
story. For a majority of the same 


A Few Points Reagan 
Might Want to Make 
As the West’s Leader 


By William S afire 

W ASHINGTON — President our signature as legitimization of 
Reagan’s Christmas mes- the benders of Eastern Europe, m- 
sage was inadequate to the stormy eluding Poland, long a primary ob- 
present. Just as Timmy Carter left ject of Soviet foreign policy, 
the national Christmas tree dark to Some idealists m ain t a i n that no 
protest against the seizure of hos- matter how often the Soviet Union 
lages in Iran, so Ronald Reagan violates its solemn obligations un¬ 
put a candle in the window to ais- der that treaty, the very continu- 
plav flickering American resolve at ance of the pact offers a forum for 
the rape of Poland. protest The continuance of Polish 

Is the United States really , that oppression forces me to disagree, 
helpless? Is a superpower reduced We do not need a platform for 
to candle power? On the assurnp- complaints, we need a firm reac¬ 
tion that the feeble American re- non to the violation of a treaty. 



Stave M*ndrtson 
Ttw WoMstm Post 


spouse encourages the Russians to 
continue their invasion-by-proxy 
of Poland, here are some notes for 
a follow-up message. Having 
proved to world dovery his pa¬ 
tience and restraint at Christmas¬ 
time. President Reagan may want 
to assert his leadersr^p of the free 
world in the new year. 


respondents say that they approve 
continued British membership in 
NATO, which could not exist 
without the predominant Ameri¬ 
can partner. 

My feeling is that opposition to 
the bases, at which nuclear weap¬ 
ons are stationed, betrays a fear of 
becoming involved in a strategic 
conflict between the United Stales 
and the Soviet Union. 

This apprehension is strongest 
in the age group between 18 and 
24, which has no memory of the 
World War n alliance. It is this 
generation which manifests its ap¬ 
parent anti-Americanism most vo¬ 
cally. But the fact that 75 percent 
of the population is still faithful to 
NATO indicates that the concerns 
about America may be transient 
and superficial 

The polls tell me, therefore, that 
the British have not turned anti- 
American but are in an ambivalent 
mood toward the United States. 
They are worried about the 
Reagan administration’s handling 
of foreign affairs. And they are 
worried that they might be aban¬ 
doned by the Americans. But Brit¬ 
ain still regards its U.S. relation¬ 
ship as vital. 


The writer, an editor of The Ob¬ 
server, contributed this comment to 
the International Writers Service 


• To the people of Poland: We 
hear your protests and will amplify 
them throughout the world. Do 
not listen to the voices that tell you 
your choice is “between martial 
law and civil war.” That propagan¬ 
da is written in Moscow; the truth 
is that the military junta has be¬ 
trayed you. 

• To the Junta that has seized 
power: Since a militar y coup has 
taken place, the United States gov¬ 
ernment will consider whether and 
when to recognize the new regime. 
So long as the junta requires the 


80 ^ as the junta reqmra the granted, we do 00^1 an 
use of force to suppress significant ^ crip-wire in Berlin unl< 
resistance, the legitimacy of your property valued, 
government is in doubt 


matter how often the Soviet Union 
violates its solemn obligations un¬ 
der that treaty, the very continu¬ 
ance of the pact offers a forum for - 
protest The continuance of Polish , 
oppression forces me to disagree. - 
We do not need a platform for 
complaints, we need a firm reac¬ 
tion to the violation of a treaty. 

In addition to the embargoes of 
equipment and food to take place . 
unless Soviet oppression in Poland 
ceases forthwith, I am ca llin g a~ . 
conference of like-minded nations 
to discuss redsion of our approval . 
of the Helsinki accord. If it is Sovi¬ 
et policy to continue to intervene • 
in Poland, it will be U.S. policy to , f 
remove any cause you think you ~ 
have to believe that that agreement ; 
has been reached about post-' ! 
World War II borders. ‘ 

• To the people of Western Eu- ' ■ 
rope: Can there any longer be any ■’ 
doubt, after the dimming of free¬ 
dom’s lights in Poland, about the 1 
source of the danger to every de¬ 
mocracy in Europe? Our unified - 
reaction cannot be “If it gets much - 
worse, we will bring our pressure 
to bear," because inaction will help - • 
it get worse and then our pressures •> 
will be too late. Our reaction must ' - 
be: “We must respond now to the .* 
crackdown in Poland, and then re¬ 
lieve our pressure as the Russians - 
lessen their own.” 

By their action is Poland, the 
Russians have put Western Europe 
on trial. If Europeans want to pur-' 
sue busmess-as-nsual, or if Euro- • 
peons want to declare their conti- ■ 
neat a no man' s land in a contest , 
between superpowers, then the • 
United States wfll have to assess • 
that new reality in plans for our 
own defense. We cannot defend a » 
Europe that will not defend her¬ 
self. If appeasement's umbrella. 
reappears, our nuclear umbrella 
will disappear. 

A question that plagued the 
West in the first half of this centu¬ 
ry re-emerges: What about the 
German problem? Our ally, West 
Germany, is exhibiting an alarm¬ 
ing toleration for Soviet repres¬ 
sion. I hope this new weakness is a 
passing aberration, and will not 
encourage the U.S. Senate to pass 
a resolution calling for the phased 
return of U.S. troops from Europe. ■ 

In this regard, I have ordered a . 
National Security Decision Direc- - 
live to be drawn up for my review ; 
on the wisdom of maintaining the 
symbolic UiL garrison in Berlin.. 
Just as we do not presume to take 
West German cooperation for 
granted, we do not want an Ameri¬ 
can trip-wire in Berlin unless it is 


We refuse to hdp underwrite the 
crashing, of workers' rights. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we will no longer post¬ 
pone collection of unpaid loans. If 
you wish to keep your credit, turn 
to your Soviet masters for money; 
if they want to maintain their iron 
control, they will have to pay for 
it. If default inhibits all East-West 
trade, so be it; the choice is yours. 

• To the Soviet government 
Your decision to order the arrest 
of the leaders of Poland’s Solidar¬ 
ity movement is the most flagrant 
violation of the Helsinki Final Act. 
In signing thai treaty, you 
promised to guarantee certain ba¬ 
sic human rights; you interpreted 


• To the people of the United 
States: Let me add this word of 
hope as 1982 begins. Sometimes 
only a shock can awaken us to our 
blessings and our opportunities. 
The Soviet-ordered coup in Poland 
is snch a shock, reminding us erf 
the precious freedom we enjoy, un¬ 
derscoring the failures of a system 
that denies its citizens that free¬ 
dom and awakening free people 
around the world to the opportuni¬ 
ty of reinvigoraring our alliances. 

I wish you peace in the new 
year, with the knowledge that true 
peace can come only with freedom 
in its wings. 

The New York Tima. 


Central America: A Challenge to the World’s Democracies 


N EW YORK — In the late 
1930s the democracies failed 
to understand how totalitarian ag¬ 
gression combined diplomacy, 
propaganda and military force. We 
understood Germany’s just com¬ 
plaints and did no't care about 
technical military factors. As a re¬ 
sult many people died. 

There are two processes at work 
in Central America and ihe Carib¬ 
bean today. One process is the 
struggle against poverty and 
toward greater freedom and jus¬ 
tice. This is primariy a heartrend¬ 
ing cultural learning' experience in 
each country. It is slowed by disa¬ 
greement about goals and. means, 
excess selfishness and other human 
weaknesses. Mistakes and serious 
setbacks seem to be inevitable, and 
they produce much suffering. 

This first process has produced 
much progress in the last 20 years. 
Politically, a complicated account¬ 
ing would show a net gain for dem¬ 
ocratic values. Economically, pro¬ 
gress has increased life expectancy 
by more than 10 years, and aver¬ 
age real income by half. The Unit¬ 
ed Slates should'help mere, and 
more wisely, than it has, so that 
this process would go a little faster. 

The other process is a series of 
efforts to expand the area of leftist 
totalitarian, anti-U.S. controL 
Cuba plays the leading role be¬ 
cause of Castro’s skills and promi¬ 
nence. the strength of Cuba's army 
and the capabilities of Cuba's in¬ 
telligence service, the DGI. 

The Soviet Union is influential 
with Cuba, providing 25 percent of 
its GNP and controlling Cuba's se¬ 
cret service since an agreement 
made in 1968. with many Russians 
working full-time at the DGI head¬ 
quarters in Havana. 

Other Communist governments 
from outside the region, various 
Palestinian terrorist groups and 
others often work with Cuba and 
its local allies. Of course, each 
country and group makes its own 
decisions. Internal differences are 
a potential source of weakness, as 
in any coalition or organization. 

Despite substantial gains in the 
first process, the second process 
has become much more dangerous 
in the last five years, and there is a 
good chance that it will make addi¬ 
tional gains in the next few years, 
producing much suffering and loss 


of freedom, and even problems for 
U.S. security. 

The principal current arenas are 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. 

In Nicaragua, after a broad in¬ 
ternational coalition of democratic 
and Communist countries and lo¬ 
cal groups had combined to end 


By Max Singer 

Army wall be overwhelmingly the 
most powerful military force be¬ 
tween Colombia and Mexico, and 
could be used subtly or directly to 
support totalitarian aggression, 
with its various claims of justice. 

In El Salvador a democratic 
army officer corps deposed the old 


Washington 


Duarte, to prepare for elections in 
March, 1982. and to implement 
land reform, nationalize the banks 
and the coffee and sugar export 
business, improve the school sys¬ 
tem, etc. The revolutionary army 
also removed the leadership of the 
feared Salvadoran security forces 
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the Somoza dictatorship in. 1979, 
the Marxist-Leninist Sandinista 
Directorate, which had led the coa¬ 
lition against Somoza. began an 
unreported political war against 
the democratic elements of that co¬ 
alition. Thousands of people were 
sent to Nicaragua by Communist 
countries to help the Sandinistas. 

But the democracies gave virtu¬ 
ally no help to the democratic Ni¬ 
caraguans in their effort to defend 
themselves. There was almost no 
outside response when the San¬ 
dinistas renounced their written 
promise to the Organization of 
American States to hold elections 
promptly. The Sandinistas have al¬ 
most won their subtle war against 
their former partners. 

Also in Nicaragua, the govern¬ 
ment has been working intensively 
for about 18 months to buQd a 
modem 50 , 000 -man army and air 
force. If this buildup is successful¬ 
ly completed as expected in the 
coining months, the Nicaraguan 




army-landlord alliance in October, 
1979, and threw out more than 
two-thirds of the officers above the 
rank of major. In 1980 it brought 
in the main democratic opposition 
party on the left, the Christian 
Democrats under Jose Napoleon 
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and started the process of cleaning 
up these organizations, a task it 
has largely, but by no means com¬ 
pletely. accomplished. 

After the revolution in El Salva¬ 
dor, Castro succeeded in getting 
the four small armed groups that 
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had been fighting the government 
there to form the FMI.N. which 
now has a force of several thou¬ 
sand guerillas fighting to throw 
out 0 Salvador’s revolutionary 
government and prevent elections. 
If El Salvador’s revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment falls, there seems to be lit¬ 
tle possibility of preventing either 
the repressive mili tary regime in 
Guatemala or the freely elected ci¬ 
vilian government of Honduras 
from being replaced by Marxist- 
Leninist regimes allied to Cuba. 
Then drastic polarization is likely 
to be started in Mexico, which is 
nominally revolutionary but so¬ 
cially backward. Violent conflict in 
Mexico would be likely to have se¬ 
rious security implications for the 
United States. 

While the democracies cannot' 
stop this process as easily as they 
could have stopped Hitler in 1936 
or 1937, they can effectively use 
political action to organize support 
for democratic groups in Nicara¬ 
gua and for the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment in El Salvador, and take 
relatively small, but intelligent; 
military measures. 

Their great unused weapon is 
truth. If the democracies can 
a chie ve the political will and un¬ 
derstanding to resist totalitarian 
aggression based on propaganda^ 
diplomacy, terror and military' 
force, the necessary means «« be 
found. Without the understanding 
and the will, nothing can be done. 

The writer, deputy director of the 
Hudson Institute, contributed this 
comment to The Washington Post. - 
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Shifts in World Trade Soften 
Global Impact of U.S. Slump 

By Kenneth N. Gilpin tional economist at Townsend-Gxeenspan & Co. “As 

Sew York Tima Serna the European Economic Community began to. ma- 

NEW YORK—Not top long ago. the thought of a ture ». European economies started to grow rapidly 
jeep recession m the United States might have sent “d intra-European trade began to rise sharply. And 
hivers through industrial and developing countries tiie °*I price shocks of 1974 and 1979 have caused 
he world over. trade patterns to diverge further." 

However, while America's international economic The shift in trade patterns been steady rather 
ofluence remains vast —■ the United States generates than swifL In 1964, the United States enjoyed a 243- 
ooghly one-quarter of total global output — analysts percent share of industrial country exports. By 1980, 
uy that, unless the depth and duration erf the current that share hail shrunk to 17.7 percent 

its “■ Allbough total world trade more than doubled be- 
^ u , tween 1974 and 198a the United States also has a 

:s m Mon ^ “■ tTSjJSiaSTSS 

in major industrial economies-‘S u*5± 

next y£ and unemploymemri? r? i ’ 118 ***’ 

SbEtetotaS; *»■»• - EUr °P e “° l0n g er g etS pUtodcaLy, white d* 

jpdustnesjmeh as seel auto- pneumonia when trading 

mob3es and textiles are expected . importance of trade to the U.S. 

10JW-. , 4 . America catches a cold economy has increased. 

y ■“?" _ Recent Commerce Department 

epos's® relationships with figures show that in 1980 US. ex- 

“* Urnted states — Canada and Japan, for example pons were responsible for 02 percent of gross na- 
— arc likely to suite And global recovery, when it tional product, a doubling from 1970 levels. The in- 
occurs, is not likely lobe vigorous. crease among other major industrial countries has 

•This recession will aggravate export growth and not been so rapid. With the exception of Japan, ex- 
rea ' m grass national product the world ports in other major indus trial countries 

over, said Harold Van B. Cleveland, a vice president for more than 10 percent of GNP JO years ago, and 
and international economist at Citibank. “However, constituted more than 15 percent of total output last 
the drop will not be as severe overseas as it is here." year. 

Various reasons are cited for the current reces- Goods imported by the United States have 
skm’s muled international impact. doubled in the last decade, to 9.8 percent of gross 

One is that trends m the United States no longer national product However, with the «»*»pfinn of Ja- 
determine workl economic patterns. _ pan, other major economies have import dependen- 

Tne international impact of recessions is generally cies of more tna-n 20 percent an increase of between 
transmitted abroad through falling exports and 4 and 9 percentage points from 10 years ago. 
weaker import demand. Although the importance of Another reason for the American recession’s rda- 
Amcrica s trade sector to its own do me stic economy lively minor international impact is that with only 
has grown substantially over the past decade, and one or two exceptions, conditions in many industrial-- 
pa rticul arly since 1974, when the first oil-price shock ized countries can not get much worse, 
occurred, its onoo-d om i n a nl position in the markets For the last two years, major industrial countries 
of developed and developing country markets has have been in a synchronized cyriScal downturn, pnr- 
sbrunk. _ suing tight monetary and fiscal policies in an attempt 

“America's impact on the world economy began to to curb mflatimi generated by the latest rise in oil 
erode in the mid-1960s,” said Helen Junz, an interna- prices. The effort has indeed caused wiflarirm rates to 


Gross National Product 

Average annual growth in percent 
tor afl OECD countries 


Unemployment 


Consumer Price Index 

Average year-to-year 

percent change for afl OECO countries 





OPEC’s Task for ’82: 
Stopping Prices From 
Slipping Even Lower 


By Douglas Martin 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Although the 
Organization of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries has promised to 
freeze crude oil prices until the end 
of 1982. oil industry analysis now 
question whether OPEC will in 
fact be able to prevent prices from 


f1065-1969WfluresreHoct 15 major OECD countries. 1960-1*02 figures roflocl nl OECD countries, uaing national mwnptoymsnl definitions 
'estimate Source; OBCO Economic Outlook 


_ Recent Commerce Department 

figures show that in 1980 U.S. ex¬ 
ports were responsible for 02 percent of gross na¬ 
tional product, a doubling from 1970 levels. The in¬ 
crease among other major industrial countries has 
not been so rapid. With the exception of Japan, ex¬ 
ports in other major industrial countries 
for more than 10 percent of GNP JO years ago, and 
constituted more than 15 percent of total output last 
year. 

Goods imported by the United States have also 
doubled in the last decade, to 9.8 percent of gross 
national product However, with the exception of Ja¬ 
pan, other major economies have import dependen¬ 
cies of more than 20 percent an increase of between 
4 and 9 percentage points from 10 years ago. 

Another reason for the American recession’s rela¬ 
tively minor international impact is that with only 
one or two exceptions, conditions in many industrial¬ 
ized countries cannot get much worse. 

For the last two years, major industrial countries 
have been in a synchronized cyclical downturn, pur¬ 
suing tight monetary and fiscal policies in an attempt 
to curb inflation generated fay the latest rise in oil 
prices. The effort has indeed caused inflation rates to 


fall, but sluggish growth, or none at all, and sharply 
higher no employment have been inevitable side ef¬ 
fects. 

Generally, economists agree that European unem¬ 
ployment, which some see as a structural problem, is 
not Kkdy to be aggravated by the U.S. recession. As 
a resuh, few expect major European countries such as 
West Germany and Britain to chang e their domestic 
policy emphasis in the wake of an economic contrac¬ 
tion here. 

“The Europeans are pretty much resigned to the 
U.S- recession." Mis. Junz said. “Many of these 
countries don't seem to think they need to impose 
policies to offset it." 

In its most recent semiannual forecast, (he Organi¬ 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
predicted a “moderate” economic upturn in the re¬ 
gion as a whole in 1982 in spite of negative growth in 
the U nited States. The organization cited renewed 
growth in personal income and consumption, a 
resumption of production and strong demand out¬ 
side the OECD area as major forces making for re¬ 
covery. 


Nm Yoifc Timet 

“Last year America only accounted for about 53 
percent of European exports," said Roger Bird, direc¬ 
tor of the Whanon Econometric Forecasting Service. 
“If recovery there was going to occur, recession in the 
United States won't abort it." 

Interest rates are also a factor. Although interest 
rate movements abroad have not fallen as rapidly as 
they have in the United States, recent declines in 
short-term and long-term rates will help mitigate 
some of the recession's adverse effect cm trade. 

Earlier this year, officials from developed and de¬ 
veloping countries alike harshly criticized the mone¬ 
tary policies of the Reagan administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board, saying the Fed’s tough stance 
had forced interest rates abroad to unnaturally high 
levels, prolonging the downturn and aborting what 
some then viewed as a budding recovery. 

As U.S. interest rates began to drop late last sum¬ 
mer the complaints diminished, and then disap¬ 
peared. 

“The decline in interest rates mil outweigh the eco¬ 
nomic effects of tins recession,” said Rimme r de 

(Continued on Page 9, CoLl) 



U.S. Steel Firms Grow Impatient on Imports 

Bethlehem Steel Executive Warns Europeans That Time Is Running Out 


Worker pours steel at a European plant U.S. companies com¬ 
plain about government aid given European steel makers. 


By Frank .Swoboda 
and Peter Bchr 

W ashi ngton Pan Service 

BETHLEHEM, Pa. — “The 
meter is running," said Bethlehem 
Steel Chairman Donald Trautiein, 
and so is the patience of the U.S. 
steel industry as it waits for the 
Reagan administration to stem 
shipments of low-priced steel from 
Western Europe into the United 
States. 

Bethlehem, along with other 
U.S. steel companies, is prepared 
to hring action against West Euro¬ 
pean steel producers under U-S. 
trade laws, Mr. Trautiein said last 
week, adding that he regards the 
issue to be open and shut. In triosi 
cases, the subsidies provided by 
West European governments to re¬ 
duce the prices of sted exports are 
so large that very Hide of the sted 
can be sold here legally, he assert¬ 
ed. 

But the unfair trade charges, if 
upheld, would lead to a virtual ban 
on European sted imposts — an 
action could trigger severe re¬ 
taliation against U-S. exporters 


and upset fundamental political 
ties between the United States and 
its European allies, according to 

♦he. administr ation 

Mr. Tramlem's tough talk comes 
at a time when he sees the U.SL 
steel industry’s levd.of production 
dropp i ng in the first quarter of 
1982 to at least 15 percent below 
the 1981 first quarter’s level As 
well, he said, unemployment in the 
industry already was nearly 25 per¬ 
cent and “obviously we don’t see 
much in the first quarter." 

Mr. Trautiein said be under¬ 
stands, the administration's con¬ 
cern. “We’re Americans first 
We’re aware that sted trade isn’t 
the administration’s only prob¬ 
lem." U.S. sted producers are like¬ 
ly to sit tight for awhile if the ad¬ 
ministration is making significant 
progress with the Europeans, he 
indicated. 

But the low-cost sted imports 
are taking away sales that are 
needed to pay Tor billions of dol¬ 
lars in essential modernization by 
U.Sl producers, he added. “The 
whole modernization program is 
jeopardized by these imports.” 


Gould: High-Tech Transformation Is Complete 


Bethlehem is planning to spend 
about SI00 milli on next year out 
of a $750 million, multi-year in¬ 
vestment program to improve its 
facilities. 

Mr. Trautiein conceded the U.S. 
steel industry was behind both the 
Japanese and the West Europeans 
in the amount of continuous cast¬ 
ing operations in place. But he said 
U3. sted makers were pushing to 
catchup. 

Period of Refief Sought 

In .a similar argument to that 
made by the U-S- au to industry be¬ 
fore the adminis tration negotiated 
a “voluntary” agreement with the 
Japanese limiting car imports for 
two years, Mr. Trautiein says the 
domestic sted industry needs im¬ 
port relief for a three-to-five year 
period to allow it to complete its 
modernization program. 

The industry must now decide 
whether antidumping suits would 
bdp or hinder that goal, he said. 

“The administration feds that a 
satisfactory resolution can be 
reached” without industry suits, 
Mr. Trautiein said, but the indus¬ 
try no longer may be willing to 
trust the land of agreement the 
government is apt to come up 
with. 


Previous administrations have 
won assurances from sted pro¬ 
ducing countries in Western Eu¬ 
rope only to have the agreements 
broken, he said. Therefore, he add¬ 
ed, “You have to look for some¬ 
thing that gives you more than ver¬ 
bal assurances.” 

Industry leaders met last Mon¬ 
day with Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Raldrig^ to dwauas the 
status of government negotiations 
with the Europeans. 

Mr. Trautiein would not reveal 
details of those talks. 

However, in a separate inter¬ 
view, Mr. Baldrige said progress 
was being made, though be gave 
no prediction of the outcome. 

UJS. sted executives do not fully 
appreciate the shock fdt by West 
European competitors this month 
when the Reagan administration 
itself brought dumping charges 
against foreign producers, Mr. Bal¬ 
drige said. “We got their atten¬ 
tion,” he added. 

To Out Readers 

Most foreign-exchange markets 
were dosed over the long Christ¬ 
mas holiday weekend. Currency 
quotations will resume in Tues¬ 
day’s editions. 


The implication of this is that 
OPECs power to increase or even 
to maintain world oil prices seems 
to be its weakest since the 1973 oil 
embargo by Arab countries, ac¬ 
cording to industy analysts, com¬ 
pany officials and' government en¬ 
ergy experts. 

The question is particularly sig¬ 
nificant because OPECs main suc¬ 
cess over the years has been in de¬ 
fending a constantly rising mini¬ 
mum price, despite the organiza¬ 
tion’s failure to develop an overall 
policy on oil production or effec¬ 
tively to set maximum prices. If 
the bottom falls out of the organi¬ 
zation's pricing structure, some an¬ 
alysts reckon, OPECs reason Tor 
bong would be cast into doubt 

Spot Price Forecasts 

Arnold Safer, president of the 
Energy Futures Group, is predict¬ 
ing that by mid-February the price 
of oil traded on the root, or non- 
contract, market could undercut 
by 50 to 75 cents the $34-a-barrel 
price for Arabian light crude that 
is used by OPEC as a base refer¬ 
ence in the pricing of all grades 
produced by the 13-member or¬ 
ganization. 

“The market is going $5 lower,” 
said Harry Neustein, a crude oil 
trader. “They can't hold the price.” 

The weakness in oil prices was 
in evidence last week in price cuts 
by Libya and Algeria, ranging 
from 50 cents to $ 1.20 a barrel, de¬ 
pending on grade. Their actions 
followed broad moves by OPEC at 
a meeting in Abu Dhabi in early 
December to trim another 20 cents 
to $1 a barrel from the premiums it 
adds to the $34 base price to re¬ 
flect differences in quality and 
transportation costs. The premi¬ 
ums bring the maximum offi cial 
OPEC contract price for best 
grades to $37 a barrel 

A substantial drop in spot mar¬ 
ket prices, which are currently 
hovering around the $34 base 
price, would create pressure for 
countries to lower their contract 
prices to gain sales from other pro¬ 
ducers. 

As prices eroded over the course 
of 1981 due to the worldwide over- 
supply of ofl, some members quiet¬ 
ly and secretly offered discounts 
below the officially quoted prices. 

Alternative Energy 

The danger to OPEC stems from 
the high prices it has helped, to en¬ 
gineer over tin past eight years. In 
response to higher prices, demand 
for energy has slipped an average 
of 2J percent a year since the 1973 
oil embargo. As well 700,000 bar¬ 
rels of daily ofl" production are 
being added each year and non¬ 
petroleum sources of energy — in¬ 
cluding hydropower, nuclear coal 
and natural gas — are increasing 
ax a 4 percent annual rate. 

OPEC win, of course, fight to 


prevent a collapse of its overall 
pricing structure as production 
continues to outpace the declining 
demand. The logical mechanism is 
to reduce production, something 
the organization has never been 
able to do on a coordinated basis. 

The most likely candidate is 
Saudi Arabia, whose oil minister. 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, has 
promised that the country will de¬ 
fend the $34 base price by limiting 
its massive oil production as much 
as necessary. 

The kingdom, which accounts 
for about half of total OPEC pro¬ 
duction, has reduced its output to 
83 million barrels a day in recent 
months from the 103 million level 
it maintained for most of the year. 

Minatmmi Output Levels 

A recent State Department 
study calculated that Saudis Ara¬ 
bia could reduce daily production 
to 6 million barrels without cutting 
into oil revenues needed for its 
massive development program. 

Moreover, Sheikh Yamani sug¬ 
gested in a speech at the beginning 
of this year that Saudi Arabia was 
prepared u> cut its production to 3 
million barrels a day. although 
some analysts suggest this might 
not generate sufficient develop¬ 
ment revenues. 

A y decline in worldwide oil in¬ 
ventories to only about 150 million 
barrels above normal levels from 
600 million at the beginning of 
1981 is also exerting some upward 
pressure on prices, according to an 
analysis by Data Resources. 

“As far as I’m concerned, the 
glut is gone,” said Constantine 
Fliakos, of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, referring to the 
reduction in worldwide invento¬ 
ries. 

Nevertheless, several factors are 
responsible for pushing down pric¬ 
es. Worldwide economic activity 
continues to be slack, and many 
economists foresee recession con¬ 
tinuing well into next year. 

War Cuts Supplies 

Current OPEC production of 
about 22 million barrels a day is 
about 4 million barrels below the 
capacity of the 13 countries, limit¬ 
ed as it is by the Iran-Iraq war. 
And when production levels in 
Iran and Iraq return to normal 5 
million additional barrels of oil 
could enter world markets. 

Moreover, the reduction in in¬ 
ventories might not strengthen 
prices as much as some analysts 
suggest A combination of the in¬ 
creased costs of storing ofl due to 
high interest rates and the ready 
availability of crude is convincing 
companies that they do not have to 
keep so much on hand. Before 
1973, companies routinely got by 
with 25 to 30 days of inventories, 
rather than the 90 or more days 
that are now common. 

According to Halsey Peckworth, 
editor of Platt's Oil Price Report, 
many companies are refraining 
from signing 1982 supply contracts 
until January or February, rather 
than in November, as has been 
customary. The reason is seen as 
an expectation that prices wQl de¬ 
cline further. 


•.*7 By Thomas McCarrol 

1 *. 1 v Sfw York Tima Service 

CHICAGO — William T. Yl- 
visaker erf Gould Inc., a company 
best known os a battery maker, is 
breathing easier. 

After having been repelled in 
two earlier attempts to buy bis way 
into the semiconductor business, 
he arranged this month the take¬ 
over American Microsystems Inc., 
of Santa Clara, Calif- for stock 
valued at about $200 million. The 
move rounds out Mr. Ylvisaker's 
lone push to make Gould a full- 
fledged electronics company. 

In less a decade, Mr. Yl- 
visaker, chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive of Goold, has taken over more 
than 50 companies, putting Gould 
into such businesses as automation 
systems, torpedo and sonar de¬ 
fense systems, medical diagnostic 
systems and more, all in 77 plants 
located in the United States and 24 
in foreign countries. 

flashing In 

In short, he has built a $ 2 .2-bil- 
lion hi g h-te chn ology behemoth 
and lost none of his ambition. “In 
the next two decades the electron¬ 
ics industry will lead all other in¬ 
dustries in growth," he said- “And 
we want to be (here to cosh in.” 

In the process, Mr. Ylvisaker, a 
patrician-looking. 57-year-old 
graduate of Yale University, has 
acquired a rather abrasive image, 
in dealings both with other compa¬ 
nies and with his own managers. It 
is what he himself refers to as his 
“Danh Vader reputation." But, he 
insists, “My lough guy image. >s 
mostly myth. I’m an easy-going 
guy now. that stuff is a thing of the 
post.” 

The easy-going aspect was cer¬ 
tainly not in evidence in his two 
previous attempts to corral a ma¬ 
jor semiconductor company. 

Two years ago he sought to ac¬ 
quire Fairchild Camera & lnstru- 
• ment Corp. and then Mosiek 
Corp. Both were unfriendly as¬ 
saults. and both collapsed. Fair- 
child. which Mr. Ylvisaker still ad¬ 
mits he “was very interested in" 
and “fought hard for” sold out in¬ 
stead to Schlumberger Ltd. United 
Technologies Corp. .won Mosiek, 
which Mr. Ylvisaker now c l ai m s he 
“was not serious about." 

He pressed on because whatever 
Gould's emerging strengths in 
other sectors of eiecironics. semi¬ 


conductor technology is essential 
to them all. “They help us reduce 
cost and advance the state of our 
production,” Mr. Ylvisaker said. 

But this time, the acquisition is 
described by both sides as a friend¬ 
ly one — and Mr. Ylvisalrer 
professes himself well pleased with 


GOULD 


Afl amounts in million! except per share net 



19» 

Revenue. 

0200 

Profit. 

72 

Par Share- 

2.10 

Total Assets 
(of Dec. 31).... 

1409 


Divisions contributing to 1980 revenue 

Electronic products....-- 46* 

Electrical product*.......— 8* 

Batteries.—— 

I ndustrtal Products-.... 30* 


his ul timate partner. “AMI is a 
better fit than either Fairchild or 
Mostek.” he said. “AMI is smaller 
and has a broader base of technol¬ 
ogy which will be able to support 
our 32-bit mini computer line, our 
defense systems, our factory auto¬ 
mation systems, and our test and 
measurement and medical instru¬ 
mentation work.” 

Custom-Designed Circuits 

Among semiconductor compa¬ 
nies. AMI is best known as a 
maker of custom-designed inte¬ 
grated circuits, a specialty that sets 
ft apart from most of the industry, 
which concentrates on circuits for 
multiple applications. The compa¬ 
ny’s sales last year of $130 mflhon 
put it in the industry’s second tier. 

The acquisition means the elec¬ 
tronics component of Gould's 
sales and earnings wfll swell even 
more. Just five six years ago, be¬ 
fore Mr. Ylvisaker got firmly into 
his acquisition campaign, electron¬ 
ics sales totaled $230 million and 
pre-tax profits were $33 million. 
By last year, those totals had 
tripled. 

All this is a major subtheme in a 
corporate strategy that has result¬ 
ed u sales more titan q uin tu pling 


in a decade while profits marched 
steadily ahead for nine years, until' 
1980. In that year, earnings 
dropped 34 percent to $72 million, 
as Gould’s electrical products and 
industrial lines were hit hard by 
the slump in housing construction 
and utility markets, while its bat-, 
toy business was badly beaten by 
no m ry siTiifwi fn a slumping auto 
market and the erratic price of 
lead. 

Part of that strategy involved 
dropping certain nonelectronic 
segments of Gonld’s businesses, 
and Mr.. Ylvisaker plans to contin¬ 
ue selling off some of the compa¬ 
ny’s duller operations. This would 
affect industrial operations, which 
produces custom-engineered bear¬ 
ings, precision engine and metal 
structural parts and other industri¬ 
al components and accounted for 
30 percent of Gould’s pre-tax earn¬ 
ings and 26 percent of its net sales 
last year. 

A Little Introspecti o n 

There were rumors this year that. 
Mr. Ylvisaker was also thinking 
about putting the traditional bat¬ 
tery division cm the block, but he 
Hmiwl this “Instead, the material 
developed by the electronics divi¬ 
sion wfll benefit battery develop¬ 


ment work,” he said, with equal 
op tim um for the Iflflginf* electrical 
operations. “The electrical prod¬ 
ucts line will also benefit from 
technologies developed by the elec¬ 
tronics area,” he said. 

With AMI now in the corporate 
fold, many observers fed the time 
has come for management to try a 
little introspection. 

Mr. Ylvisaker has come under 
sometimes heavy criticism for 
keeping his top managers on too 
short a tenth , leading to unusually 
high turnover. Among his defend¬ 
ers within the company, a staffer, 
who asked not to be identified, ar¬ 
gued that “I don’t think B3I de¬ 
serves that tag. He just Ekes to be 
closely involved in the business 
and make his presence known.” 

But now, more important even 
than how Gould’s separate divi¬ 
sions blend in together, “is how 
harmoniously Ylvisaker can work 
with the new management and em¬ 
ployees,” said a high-technology 
analyst who prefe r red to go uni¬ 
dentified. 

“Workers at high tech compa¬ 
nies Eke AMI are highly mobile — 
the turnover rate is about 50 per¬ 
cent a year — and they fiercely 
cherish their independence,” the 
analyst explained. 


JSL- PAKHOED HOLDING NV 

US$ 25,000,000 9% Notes 1976 due 1981/1982 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of the 9% Notes 1976 due 1981/82 of Pakhoed Holding 
N.V. that, as the result of a drawing effected on December 18, 1981 in the presence of 
Chr. J. Lubbers, notary public in Amsterdam, in accordance with the terms of the Trust 
Agreement dated February 10,1976, Notes belonging to Redemption Groups Nos. 2,3, and 
5, which means notes of which the number is the same as the number of the Redemption 
groups so drawn or five or a mulitple of five higher, representing US$ 15,000,000 principal 
amount, will be redeemed. 

The Notes selected for redemption will be repaid at their principal amount on and after 
February 15,' 1982 at the offices of the Paying Agents listed below, upon surrender of the 
Notes: 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

595 Herengracht 
Amsterdam 
(Principal Paying Agent) 


Block of shares for sale 

1 million shares private placement 
from holding corporation with 
ownership in oil, gas and natural 
resources. 

The shares are 100 per cent secured 
for their total value by a triple 'a' bank 
guarantee. 

An annual dividend of 10 per cent is 
guaranteed for five years. 

This offer is limited and is not for 
citizens or corporations of the United 
States of America 

Alf enquiries will be handled in 
confidence. 

Baity to INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, 

Box 1671, Gr. E sc han h ahncf Str. 43, 

6000 Frankfurt/M* W. Germany 


Banque G6n£rale 
du Luxembourg SA 
14 Rue Aldringen 
Luxembourg 

Credit Suisse 
8 Paradeplatz 
CH-8001 Zurich 


Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 
23 Wall Street 
New York, NY 10015 


Commerzbank A.B. 

32-36 Neue Mainzer Strasse 
D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 


European Banking Company 
Limited 

150 Leadenhal! Street 
London EG3V 4PP 

Soci6te G6n6rale 
29 Boulevard Haussmann 
75009 Paris 


Barclays Bank Limited 
Securities Services DepL 
54 Lombard Street 
London EC3P 3AH 

European American Bank 
& Trust Company 
10 Hanover Square 
New York, NY 10005 

Soci6t6 G6n6rale 
de Banque SA 
3 Montagne du Parc 
Brussels 

Swiss Bank Corporation 
1 Aeschenvorstadt 
4002 Basle 


Drawn payable perFebruaiy15,1981 the redemption groups nos. 1 and 4. 

Amsterdam, December 18,1981 Trustee for the Noteholders: 

Amsterdamsch Trustee's Kantoor BY. 
• 326-328 NZ. Voorburgwal 

Amsterdam 
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S&P Offers Investors Credit Alert 


by Kenneth B. Noble 

Ww Yok Times Service 

NEW YORK — Corporations have always 
feared having the credit ratings on their corporate 
debt lowered. Now Standard & Poor’s, the UA 
rating firm, has added a new device for caning 
attention to a company’s potential credit prob¬ 
lems. 

: The rating agency began publication last month 
of an “early warning” £$t of companies and gov¬ 
ernmental units whose bonds and short-term ve ¬ 
rities are “under special surveillance,” although 
the credit ratings for these debts have not been 
.-changed 

The list, known as Creditwatch, is 
weekly and is designed to reflect the impact of 
;• such spot developments as takeover attempts and 
' ■ regulatory actions that affect a company’s opera¬ 
tions and therefore its creditworthiness. 

Caution Grows 

“It's a very significant move that might impact 
the cost of borrowing for some companies 
even preclude their access to the credit markets,” 
• Donald E Maude, chief economist for Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, said of 
■Creditwatch. 

“It’s always during these stages erf the cycle, the 
..recessionary period, that portfolio managers be- 
. cone extremely cautious about creditworthiness,” 

■ Maude added. *They don't necessarily have to 
■ “feel that a company is going to have difficulties, 
but (he mere fact that it migh t impact the Uquitfi- 
ty or the marketability of the issue would tend to 
■make investors reluctant to make comm itmen ts.” 

Standard & Pom's cautions that a Creditwatch 

.■listing does not necessarily mean a decline in the 
credit quality of a company's bonds as a drop in a 
-credit rating would. Only about 50 percent of the 
ratings under special surveillance might eventual¬ 
ly be changed, S&P says, adding that the number 
;-of changes has risen Steadily in recent year*. 

By SAP’s definitions, bonds rated AAA to A 
are considered generally excellent investments. 

' 'Bonds rated BB, B, CCC, and CC are regarded, 
'cm balance, as speculative with regard to the is- 
suer’s ability to pay interest and principal. BB- 
■ rated issues are the least speculative and CC-rated 
issues the most. 

. The other major U.S. credit-ra ting company, 
Moody’s Investors Service, a rating system 
similar to SAP's for the thousands of short-term 
’and long-term corporate and rntwiirapai bonds 
. and securities issued each year. Moody’s does not 
publish an early warning list similar to SAP's. 


Creditwatch reflects a growing public concern 
over the creditworthiness of companies and mu¬ 
nicipalities during a period of sharp swings in the 
natron’s economy and in interest rales, and the 
deefimng fortunes of some major traditional in¬ 
dustries such as automobiles and steel. 

So far this year. Standard & Poor’s has revised 
the credit ratings of 196 companies in the corpo¬ 
rate sector, with debt ratings of 83 upgraded and 
113 downgraded. That is sharply higher than in 
1980. when the debt ratings of 144 companies 
were changed, with 62 upgraded and 82 down¬ 
graded. 

Of the 45 issuers of debt on the most recent 
Creditwatch list scheduled for release Monday, 
the majority — 37 corporate «r yf municipal is¬ 
suers —face possible downgradings of their credit 
ratings, S&P .said. Included are Ford Motor anti 
the Ford Motor Credit Co. 

The other issuers, S&P said, might have their 
credit ratings upgraded ctr their situation de¬ 
scribed as “deydoping,” which nw»ns that S&P is 
seeking more information about the impact on 
debt of a merger or some other corporate event 

Others an the Creditwatch list that face possi¬ 
ble lower ratings intinHf Savin Corp.; Standard 
Brands Inc*; Mobil Crap., and Montgomery 
Ward & Co., a Mobfl unit; several insurance anti 
financial companies; the city of Owowgf* a-nti the 
state erf Washington. 

. Byron M appe r, S&Ps director erf special fixed- 
income research, attributed the growing number 
of credit downgradings to the current volatility in 
the markets. “In the past, bonds used to be some¬ 
thing that you bought, put away, and forgot nntfi 
maturity,” be said. “They kind of sat there and 
hardly fluctuated at alL These days, the ups and 
downs occur so frequently that fixed-income 
investors need i nfor mation ainwq immediat ely to 
base their dedsons on.” 

Earlier this month, for example, Baldwin-Unit¬ 
ed Corp„ a Cincinnati financial services concern, 
agreed to acquire MGIC Investment Corp., the 
nation’s largest private insurer of fawn**- mort¬ 
gages, for $52 a share, or $1.2 billion. 

Standard & Poor's subsequently added the two 
companies to its Creditwatch list, explaining that 
“increased demands on MGIC could arise as a 
result of being owned by a relatively small and 
highly leveraged parent.” 

A spokesman for MGIC sad, “I don’t think the 
corporation, over all, is concerned at all — it 
wasn’t that we would be put in a 

Creditwatch-type situation, because it is a pro¬ 
cedural kind w a matter.” 


Mexico and Bankers: The War of Nerves Begins 


Trade Shifts Soften Impact of U.S. Slump 


■ (Continued from Page 7) 

- Vries, chief international economist for Morgan 

• Guaranty Trust Co. “This is particularly true for zna- 
or developing countries like Brazil, Mexico and 
South Korea, whose debt service burdens have been 
sharply aggravated by continuing high rates of inter- 

•■ 3t 

As a rule of thumb, economists generally assume 

■ tfiat a decline of one percentage pant in the London 
interbank offered rate, the interest rate which 

•*. governs many loans to developing countries, a 
hop in interest payments of $1 bOHon. Although 
rates have finned recently in the wake of recent vola- 

■ tile movements in the U.S. money supply, the inter- 

• bank rate has fallen more than 2 percentage points 

'• since the end of October, to 14 9/16 percent, some 

, * e co n om ists expect further declines in January. 

“The improvement in interest rates in Europe 
should have a very positive effect,” Mr. Bird said. 

• The duration of their decline in industrial produc¬ 
tion has been going on for almost three quartos. 

:' Falling interest rates should help reverse that trend.”. 


The dollar’s movements have also had an effect. 
Al though the dollar ha* begun to «fedine against ma¬ 
jor currencies such as the Deutsche maikand the 
yen, on a trade-weighted basis it still remains 17.2 
percent above year-ago lends, giving overseas export¬ 
ers a continued advantage in thud-country markets. 

“Even if the dollar owtinnei to darftn^ s ome ex¬ 
porters, notably the Germans and Japanese, win con¬ 
tinue to enjoy a distinct price advantage in third mar¬ 
kets,” Mrs. Junz said. “That should mute the impact 

of fiu» American nragaryn somewhat " 

A falling dollar should also lead to lower oQ bills 
for major importers, cutting into inflation and earing 
some pressure on the balance of payments, econo¬ 
mists say. 

In spite of its limited effects, for the next few 
months forrign politicians are likely to place modi of 
the blame for their own economic woes cm the UJ5. 
recession. Once upon a time, such criticism might 
have been valid. Now, however, when America 
catches a cold Europe, no longer develops pneumo¬ 
nia. Rather, as Mrs. Junz noted, “all they need is a 
dose of Vitamin G" 


By Alan Riding 

New Y ork Ti mes Soviet 

MEXICO CITY — The sharp 
deterioration in Mexico's financial 
situation this year has provoked 
conflicting responses of delight 
and nervousness among foreign 
bankers who have been helping to 
pay for this 000007*8 oil-based 
economic boom. 

There is hope that Mexico will 
now be obliged to pay increased 
interest on its loans, becoming a 
more profitable market for foreign 
banks. But there is also fear that 
the Mexican peso may be heading 
for a major devaluation. 

“People don’t know whether to 
smOe or to weep.” said the repre¬ 
sentative of a large New York 
bank. ’The government is upbeat, 
the local business community is 
downbeat and bankers are just 
bolding their breath.” 

The first question marks were 
raised over Mexico’s accounts 
when wodd ofl prices began to sof- 
ten last June. But the alarm bells 
only soanded late in November, 
when Finance Minister David 
Ibarra. Mrrfioz announced an un¬ 
precedented $4,9-b3Hon increase 
m Mexico’s public foreign debt 
during 1981. 

$4K7-B0Boo Pubtk Debt 

These credits, half of which were 
unannounced short-term fayng, 
raised the debt to $48.7 bOHon 
and, combined with a further $15 
billion owed by the private sector, 
placed Mexico on a par with Brazil 
among the world’s most indebted 
developing countries. 

Mr. Ibarra Muiioz further esti¬ 
mated that Mexico's net foreign 
borrowing next year would be 
about $11 billion 

“They're not going to raise that 
at spreads of only half a percent” 
over the London interb ank offered 
rate, the New York banker said. 

Recently, in fact, a S500-mflHon 
Euroloan managed by Chemical 
Bank was eigneri in London by 
Mexico’s State Development Bank 
at five-eights of a pant over Libor, 
the first dear sign that Mexico is 
wOHng to Increase bank margins. 

“Every year we ask ourselves if 
there will be enough liquidity to 
meet Mexico’s demand* and every 
year we seem to find enoug h ,” said 
. the representative of another U.S. 
hanlr, “This year, if they mc re*re 
the price, to, say, one percentage 
point over Libor, they’ll be able to 
borrow all they need." 

Distmbmg Trends 

But the government’s relation¬ 
ship with foreign banks is only one 
facet of a financial picture that has 
darkened noticeably over the past 
year. Other disturbing trends in¬ 
clude: 

• The drop in wodd oil prices 
has aggravated Mexico's tempo¬ 
rary loss of clients following its ef-. 
fort to maintain high prices in 
mid-1981. This has meant a loss of 
about $6 bOHon in anticipated rev¬ 
enues this year. 

• A poor showing by nonoil ex¬ 
ports, combined.with .continuing 



This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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high imports, has produced for 
Mexico a record current account 
payments deficit of $10.8 bHHon 
this year. 

• Several years of high inflation 
— this year’s rate is officially esti¬ 
mated at 29 percent — have weak¬ 
ened the pun of the tourist indus¬ 
try, and the overvalued peso has 
encouraged Mexicans to travel and 
buy abroad. 

• Fears of a major devaluation 


about 2.75 million. Mexico’s prov¬ 
en oil and gas reserves stand at 72 
billion barrels, and the country is 
the world’s fiflh-largest producer. 
On revenues in 1982 should reach 
$18 billion. 

Last week, Mexico moved 10 re¬ 
duce Pemex’s -dependence on for¬ 
eign credits by ratting domestic oil 
prices for the first time in five 
years. The doubling of the price of 
the most widely used gasoline —to 


'The government is upbeat, the local 
business community is downbeat and 
bankers are just holding their breath. 9 


have led to the expert of about $4 
billion since June, much of it going 
into U.S- real estate. 

On the positive ride, the econo¬ 
my has grown for the fourth suc¬ 
cessive year, at about 8 percent in 
1981, while three million new jobs 
have been created since 1978, hid¬ 
ing for food and manufac¬ 

tured products. 

In recent months, the state oQ 
monopoly Petroleos Mexican 05 
has also recovered the markets it 
lost last summer. OQ exports are 
approaching the target of 1-5 mil- 
lion bands a day, while total pro¬ 
duction should soon level off at’ 


the equivalent of 87 cents a gallon 
— should bring in an additional 
$3.5 bOHon to $4 billion next year. 

For next year, the final year of 
President Jas£ L6pez Portillo's ad¬ 
ministration, the government has 
announced plans to hold real pub¬ 
lic spending at 1981 levels and 
slow the economic growth raje to 
between 6 J p e r ce n t and 7 percenL 

“We must concentrate on com¬ 
pleting and anting whai we have 
began; on avoiding risks which, 
thro ugh excessive audacity, could 
provoke undesirable problems in 
the future,” Mr. Ibarra MuSoz 
told Congress on Nov. 25. 


In the view of both foreign 
bankers and government econo¬ 
mists, however, the government's 
greatest challenge Is to “float” the 
overvalued peso downward fast 
enough 10 avoid the need fra a 
sudden, confidence-shaking de¬ 
valuation. 

Fears of 15176 

Yet it must do so without touch¬ 
ing off a new flight of capital. 

“If they really speed up the 
float, they might get away with it.” 
a UJS. bank representative argued, 
“but they’re taking a great risk. 
Seeping uncertainty could quickly 
turn into a panic, and they'd soon 
run out of money and be forced to 
devalue. But they at least think 
they can do il” 

The d ominating specter is a rep¬ 
etition of the large devaluation in 
August, 1976. m a matter of 
weeks, the peso fell from 12_50 to 
the dollar to a record low of 29, 
later s tabilizin g at about 22 pesos 
after Mr. Lopez Portillo took off¬ 
ice in December, 1976. 

But, over the following four 
years, as inflation eroded the real 
value of the peso, the government 
intervened in a “dirty float,” leav¬ 
ing the peso technical^ free to 
fluctuate against the dollar but 
also taking steps to sustain the 
Mexican currency. Only this year 
has the central Dank allowed the 
peso to slip gradually, by about 13 


percent to 26 pesos to the dollar. 

In 1982, however, officials plan 
to allow the peso 10 lose 18 percent 
to 20 percent of its value through 
almost daily but it is hoped, un¬ 
noticed, minidevaluations, ending 
the year with an e xchange rare of 
30 or 31 pesos to the dollar. 

One side effect of this depreda¬ 
tion would be the need tO maintain 
high domestic interest rates, at or 
above the combined rate of the de¬ 
valuation and Libor. But the short¬ 
age of domestic credit might still 
force private companies embarked 
on expansion programs to borrow 
abroad. 

“At the moment I'm analyzing 
how my top private-sector clients 
would be affected by a major de¬ 
valuation.** a foreign banker said, 
“and, of 35 companies, 1 think 
about 6 would go under.” 

In the current mood of uncer¬ 
tainty, then, neither the public nor 
the private sectors can expea to 
find foreign hankers waiting for 
them with open checkbooks, as 
they did 12 months ago. 

“It’s going to be an interesting 
wrestling match,” said a foreign 
economic analyst “The bankers 
are going to play hard to get with 
an eye to making more money, but 
Mexico’s Finance Ministry offi¬ 
cials also know the banks have no 
choice but to lend to Mexico, and 
they’re aping to hold out for thin 
spreads. 


CBS, ABC Tune Their Antennae into Cable 


By Eric Pace 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Amid doubts 
and startup losses, ABC and CBS 
are embarking on the turbulent 
waters of cable television program- 

fkll lip 

ABCs and CBS’s two fledgling 
cable-television programming ser¬ 
vices wQ] co st the compnaies mil¬ 
lions of dollars this year. 

While acknowledging the uncer¬ 
tainties involved, network execu¬ 
tives say they have to act now or 
risk minting out an the future 
growth of die burgeoning cable 
television maAd, which already 
indudes 28 percent of the 81.5 mil¬ 
lion U.S. households that have 
television sets. 

ABC Inc, which began its 
ARTS cultural programming ser¬ 
vice in April, plans to initiate four 
additional q»bl f television pro¬ 
gramming services in die coining 
months, almost a quarter of the to¬ 
tal number of new services 
planned for next year. More than 
40 are already in operation. 

CBS Inc^ whim began its own 
cultural service, CBS Cable, in Oc¬ 
tober, may possibly form another 
service, said Jack Willis, a CBS 
Cable vice president. In addition. 


CBS has applied for a franchise to 
run a local cable system in Califor¬ 
nia. 

NBC a subsidiary of RCA 
Carp., has yet to take a step into 
cable, although «n NBC vice presi¬ 
dent, Curt Block, said senior man¬ 
agement was thinking of doing so. 

These positive attitudes toward 
cable television represent a switch 
by network executives, according 
to Michad D. Drexler. executive 
vice president for media and pro¬ 
gramming at Doyle Dane Bern*- 
bach. 

‘Tor quite some time they were 
trying to insist that cable was not 
going to be a big factor,” he said. 
“But as cable has continued to 
grow, they have come to realize 
that they have got to protect their 
flanks and that cables in conjunc¬ 
tion with over-the-air broadcast¬ 
ing, is the wave of the future.” 

For his part, Frederick S. Fierce, 
ABC executive vice president, said 
the company was moving into the 
new field an so many fronts be¬ 
cause “at the pace cable was mov- - 
mg, it was dear that undue indeci¬ 
sion coaid lode ns out of the mark¬ 
etplace.” 

Urns far. the ABC and CBS ser¬ 
vices have garnered only a handful 


of advertisers — and each has been 
absorbing start-up losses which 
duty refuse to specify in public. 

John S. Ready, media analyst at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert InE, es¬ 
timated that ABC was incurring 
1981 operating expenses of $5 mil¬ 
lion to $10 milli on in connection 
with its cable television enteprises 
— a0 of which are joint undertak¬ 
ings with other companies — and 
other new-technology activities. 

Such outlays, he said, could 

amount to an aHHirional J]5 mtL 
lion to $20 millio n next year. That 
compares with ABC Inc.’s total 
earnings, after taxes, which be esti¬ 
mated at about $150 millio n for 
1981 and more than $165 millio n 
for 1982. 

Mr. Rddy said that CBS Cable 
may cost CBS Inc more than $5 
minion in start-up costs and opera¬ 
ting losses in 1981. The company is 
expected to have after-tax aarningg 
of more than $180 mQfion for 
1981. he said, and Drexel Bum- 
ham's projection for 1982 is for 
profits of more than $215 million. 

At Young A Rnbicam, Joseph 
Ostrow, executive vice president, 
noted that the advertising revenues 
of the two services were “not terri¬ 
bly large” adding that their adver¬ 


tising rates were “very high, and 
there are just too any options in 
terms of corporate advertising to 
make them a terrifically attractive 
alternative” 

Mr. Ostrow voiced further reser¬ 
vations over ARTS and CBS Cable 
not charging a fee to local cable 
television system operators, who in 
turn provide the sewrvice free to 
their subscribers. “They are posi¬ 
tioned to be totally dependent on 
advertising as then only revenue 
source” he said, “Thats a prob¬ 
lem — it pats all their eggs in one 
basket” 

The Money Maker 

And Mr. Reidy observed: 
“There is still a lot of doubt as to 
how many advertising-supported 
cable services there will ever be So 
we continue to think the greatest 
profit potentials He in pay cable 
television systems,” for which sub¬ 
scribers pay an extra fee 

Network executives said they 
were not concerned about the 
prospect that their cable opera¬ 
tions would continue to lose mon¬ 
ey, or the prospect of the opera¬ 
tions’ competing with existing 
broadcast activities. 



Alt these bonds having been sold, this announce¬ 
ment appeals as a matter of record only. 
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■uc 

KBMMdJO 


imped eJto 
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mdSoSUOo 

lntoB4ir.T0 

imfimr 133 

inBnctnc JOr 

InMsFIn 

IMnaNtLX 

IdpIWotUt 


tntrmtcs 
inMnll.» 
tnftm 
Mraind 
IweMnfB . 

Inal Lm 

IMtLaO.M 

liMgEnl 

MteaPn 
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IntlSy 

MlilRs 

liOrTIa 

InircDvn.lO* 

I Hire Enr 

latrcLfe.U 

MtCMK 

Morph 

I Mated 

tnfmfG* 1J0 

wtini 

InBkWMlJS 

IBfcWOAJO 

mtCopEv 

intCUni 

IniDolrV 

tnCsma 

irvtlncm 73e 


IMSuM 
mtrPip bijou 


Inline L 20 
JBRHtr.14 


JocfcE vn 
Jack Lie f 


JbHBoo* 

jefmsnUB 

JMtILf M 
Jancok-Q 
JWnnd4) 
jontntdM 
Jo n — I Wt 
Jan—IMA 
Jonas! uo 
Jo—Una 
JoMvnsU& 

9H 

« a 

KM&lnd 

KRM 

KTRON 

KVPfts 

x—i Pda 

KamankM 

KanFMJ4 

KnOvUUD 

Knrchar 

KbvsmiJOo 

KtamyM 

KaivJtin 

•GattvSv LW 

KasMTUt 


KantMrel.12 

KyCenUJ* 

Ktiimi.a 

KavfM Jn 

K —w 

KMMmSJI 

KayBfcsIJS 

Kfantoos IM 

Ktonbrk 

KMr.N 

S3ft£ 

Kk*(G3.13t 

!SSST5 

KonarlJB 
K—Ui 
Kratos 
KmiM 
KiwwrJl 
KuHdu.H 
KylaTe 
ldbcd 
LBMC a 
LoZBorJft 
Loctmo p.16% 
LocMStl 
LokeSupUt 
LkwdBkJQb 
LanwTJO 


Sift n 2ift+ ft 
44 17 1444 17 + 14 

Ml 2*44 J244 2B94+ 14 
377 7h J 7H4 tl 
309 1 344 29k+ Ik 

4*9 2414 It 19 — Ilk 
1— lllk 10th 11 + M 
59 2Sth n 3316+11% 
74k 7— 74k 

3*7 31 30 3D — Vb 

Ml 4I» m> 3tVj- 3 
42 2344 221% 996+lft 
>13 1*44 MV| 14 Vh 

9* Uk 12th 13th—14 
40 1344 131k l3Vh— l* 
171 Wft Wt m.4 4k 
1* 151k 15th 15th 

110 24k 34% 24k 

134 32 211k 311k- I* 

*4 314k 3044 3D9h— Ik 
. WS* 3 9-U2 3-1* 3 3-14—4k 

nj m 1 * 1 * i?ik— v. 

333 3714 35 25 —21* 

87 HU UK Wh 

228 UK 129* UU 

70 B 7 714— 44 

94 10ft 9th 9th— 44 
*15 imt 1014 Wft+ Ik 
139 3544 24 2£l%+1fe 

295 tft 41k 4tk— th 

as 101* 101* KHt 

£P 3444 23*5 23ft— 14 

235 2244 23ht 3214— Vh 

9 9 9 

mnn tw 1714—144 


IMcmctUk^X 

MonfCot 

Monti Lb I 

iMonotittil 
MonuCD iH 
Moerop ijtl 
Moore Pd jo 
M orFIoJIl— 



SHES" 


31 

tft 

tft 

405 

4H 

Sft 

51 

41k 

6 

379 

7ft 

Tft 

275 

25ft 

Mft 

811 

32ft 

310b 

34 

mv. 

in 


34 1014 10 10—1* 

4H M «k «k- Vh 

jn nw nib utk 
m tit 1 otk— th 

213 5 5 5 

205 15th 1514 15ft+ 14 
111 11 Wh 1014—44 
*72 !H I54k ISVh 
132 044 04h 044 

195 24k 314 24h+ Vk 

154 514 444 444-^14 

n IK M w 


29 

nt* 

lift 

lift— 

ft 

179 

3ft 

3ft 

394 + 

U 

309 

Bft 

■ft 

■ft 

319 

lib 

1ft 

1ft 


50 

a 

71ft 

7 

71ft 

7 

71ft 

7 



31 2114 2314 2314 

39 344 344 144 

154 9 B44 044— 14 

23 30Vh 20th 39 th 

32 3Vh 3 31h+ Vk 

1» 34k 34k 314+ 14 

147 25 2214 25 +244 

M Uft 14ft 1«ft+ th 

M49 B4o 74t 814+ 4k 

274 171k Mth 17th+1 
10 11 11 11 
10 13 12tk 13 + Vh 
13 3144 3144 3144 
1023 lWh T9tk 194k— th 
M Y0 10 10 

230 55k SVr SVh— Ik 

25 1S-16 13-1* 15*14 
W SO H 544+ to 

X 414 414 414+ th 

70 9 Itt 9 + 44 

I— 35th 1314 31 + 44 
0. 344 344 336. 

N0« 141* 1414 1414 
30 191k ISth Wh—1 
UW 5th 44b 4*h— Ik 

380 89b «4- B9b+ Ik 

115 Sth SVh 04k+ th 

40 444 414 444+ th 

4 UVh ISth Utk 

74 1B14 1744 1014+ 14 

4 0 4 4 

9 5*Vs S3Vs Stft+1 

351 Wh 94k 944— V4 

0th 0 «th+ Ik 

54 14 13 14 +1 

323 ISVh 15VV l5Vb— 14 
4— 45 45 45 

U3 34ft 331% 33Vh— Vh 

350 14 1244 13Vh+ 41 

H Hk 01* 014 

4 3044 30th 3044+ 14 

257 14ft 1344 1444+ Ik 

19 9 9 

449 am 2Slk 2344+ 1* 

321 1314 121* Utk- 44 

10 12 12 12 

*199 134k UVh 13th— ft 

113 221* 22 221k 

99 9 9 9 

1051 UVh TIVh 1315+ 4k 

0 1514 IS 1514+ 1* 

194k 19th 191k— Ik 

914 3114 X 3114+ 44 

55 12 111k U + U 

12 14Vl 1414 1414— 14 

24 14 1344 KWh 

243 U 1544 1514 
BW 7 6* n 

400 nth 91k 944-11* 

4M 15th 15 U — th 

270 1014 10 101*+ 14 

430 UVh 12 12Vh— 44 

352 WVh Ifh W +llk 

421 414 SVh 414+ 44 

44 1 29b T9%—ft 

a 1214 1214 1314 
134 5 444 444— I* 

S inS 1M6 1U4+ 44 

M3 34 23Vh *4 + tk 

5 SS Mw 

m nvh 22 22ih 

205 71k 7 7th 

3* 5 5 S 

6 TTlh !7Vh 17th 
D» HH4 lOVh Wk 

34 1044 301k Mth— 14 

X 414 4V. 414 

30 31k 31* 314 

S 2* S* S“ 

^ % “tu 

114 HD KM 1044— U 

» 2VW 29V. 2fU 

S“5th S* Sul 5 
S £ SL ^ * 

t 22th 22 22 

m 144k 1414 >Ak— Vh 


NBnT«K72 
NBhAI— 
Misery la 
mcn^nij* 
NCIvBnl 

EKHJS* 35 

MlClty 1 
NCmBon S2 
NCmNJZIO 
NICML34 
NtDats 
NDtoajn 
Nt Pound 
NLompn 
N Micron 

Noil Pros 
MSavnjo 
NSncinsa 
NBkEllz M2 
NotUIII 130 
NtWhU 
NatwWe JO 
Nauola 
Noun SI JOr 
NOVC0 38 

ESS? 1 - 16 

Natwfcs 
NtwkEis 
NevNBcJOl 
NawodoS JQ 
NewAFdt 
N BrunS* 
NEB—U4 
NEnMor 235 
NwPffnr 
NJMtCn230t> 
NJNG— 1— 
NOflSc 1.13b 
NPanEx J3 
NVoBco JUb 


197 llth UVh 11th 

•— 44h 444 4Vh— 14 

300 44k 41* 4tk+ Ik 

572 U44 12 H —Ilk 

340 Wk 1« Ulk+ Vk 

>9 231ft 231k 331ft 

25 am 241k 24Vh 

n 74k 744 744— Ik 

152 7 «4k —4- V4 

135 3 81k 01k «4h— H 

R3 HI n nt 

m m 94 91k— 44 

59 504* SOW 50th 
127 44* 414 41k— 14 

34 22 Zllk 29 

.11 311* 201k 3114+ I* 

191 3SVh 35 X — th 

5 444 444 *44 

3 2044 204t 204b 

.11* 10 U 

301 M 1914 15tb+11k 

290 17 17 17 

, J M a ni 
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*57 21 21 20 — Vk 
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37 271* 27 27 

13 45 44 44 

19 9 9 
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X 1244 1244 1241 
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Consolidaied Tracfing 
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Wo*. Ended DK.H 1991 
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InMEnn 
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TUbMXB 

WWB8 

moot 


somhmii im uirt 

580900 in 111* 1214 
544JH 284* 194* X 
535X0 3110 2040 an* 
527JOD M m 34 
290300 Mtb MW UW 
273X0 M 

27U00 TV) 7 7W 
255X0 210 240 244 
224X0 41 324% 324* 

228X0 20*4 » 2040 


491* 

71k— 44 
U 
1244 

17W+ 10 

m> 

10 — W 
134b— 4* 
9th— t* 
5 + 10 
im+nt 
7944— 10 

9 + 10 
74* 

5th 

20W 

W10+ U 
244*+ 4* 
810+ 14 
2W— 10 
410— 1* 
» — W 
124* 

W 0 + w 

u 

X0— 10 
4 

20W+ 44 

11 

151*— W 
124* 

4+10 
T2W—1 

4 — W 
1214— 4* 
lift- 4* 
2th— 10 
Hh 

1044+ 4* 
MW- 1* 
23th— 44 
14 + 10 
M 
144 

41 —1 
27W 

12W— W 
174k-U0 
IWM 
19W 

3M+ W 
14W 

310+ 4k 
331*— W 
9W 

TW— tk 
Mth+210 

5 

Kth 

3144+ 10 
74*++16 
UW+ 40 
340—10 
T7V0 
U 
144h 

944— 44 
5»- 10 
1240 
«0+ 44 
53 +210 
22 

49+10 
13—1* 
2710+ lk 
22 —J 
2IW+ 10 
W* 


Consolidated Trading 
Of NYSE listings 

Week Ended Dece mb er 2*. I9tl 

Salem HU Law Lott Owe 
IBM 2X3X0 571* 54 57 +4* 

EMM 183*800 31W JWk 3BW -W 

Mobil ■ MB5J0B 2344 2Mb MW -tk 

GMet 1J34J0B 3B4% 3714 S8U. +4* 

Guuon L3H11B0 3714 37 37W -r* 

atm 1 x 7 x 0 2*10 on% 2444 —to 

Kmart U33JOS UW 1544 15W -W 

SanyQ) UtOTQO MW 17th I7W -1* 

Arcno 1 x 5 x 0 m im W4 +» 

DtotM 995X0 B34% S4W Bflk -2M. 

pbUPal *57400 4144 X 1940 —2t% 

mgic tzuoo aw 4m «io -4* 

Xerox 911X0 414* 391k OW +44 

ATT 908808 5SW 5510 SOW —M 

Conan 905X0 UW FW Wk +4% 

Baalna 091X0 3344 » 224% —* 

Qvryalr 879X0 310 310 314 —W 

duPont M5JW 3BW 37 37W —4k 

CoPdc 0*5.100 21» 201* 20th —W 

Dowd 844X0 2744 2W0 36W +W 

inu« Tradn In: 2117 

Advance*: 496 ; dedlnea: 11S ; uncOvaaoed: 
294 

New hUs:« ; mw Iom : H 
voieme 

This week_ UWUOQAra 

LoertWeek.__ TXMWJooNncwt 

19M lame week-UUBUHdmi 

ITtltodCrte..___1UOMD7J49Niam 

me whom— ___ rucj x ooo boot** 

U79iedent_ UDmnUAsm 


Sliwrrvul il.72 

SMdaM 

gmeid DXe 

UwrawdX 
Stbanay 
Hero Rs >16 
SUMAIX 
StamCp 
Similar %X 

unsu 

SI Hoc 

BSSi 

SftnMlnX 

SlnpOai 

super JM* 

Smith Fd 

Sodelv 1J4 

Saneen 

SailwAs 

SotanAut.16 

SoaMmX 

SonocPsla 

Sanomvi 

BaonrPd 

SoraPrt 

Somebv JTe 

SrcePerXe 

SoCbrmVM 

SoetBk pNUW 

SoctBPa2JSb 

SaeMIcG 1J2 

SoBcpSC J2 

SGaHNlrlX 

SltmNalUB 

SoULtAIXe 

SlhdFn J2 

Soutrstl 

SwtBopXr 

SwFdrs JDSe 

SwLean 

SwElSv 1 JB 

Saveran-io 

Saonoln J6 

Snecdys 

SnecdiX 

SPW6 

SUrfBld JO 

SUdynij? 

SldCTebXe 

SMMIcra 

5tdReo«2o 

Slandun 

StanHP2JD 

StaNBcpUa 

5taS»a3 

SfateGP.IX 

StodtrTX 

Steiner X 

Sleri Pta 

Slemu 

Slews tv JS 

SJewInl U4 

StakrYm.14 

SforEo I .Ole 

BirawauDb 

Stryto" 

ShrnRsJOa 

Subaru UOo 

SuorBcplJOa 

Sumlte VU 

SumllBnc IX 

SumBnA2X 

SuratOK 

SuoB*pMJ7 

Sunil (O a 

5WWEIX 

SunrEa 

SurvTec 

Swantos 

sweoiwx 

SwHInd JOe 

Sykess 

SyrSw»o JOa 

Swam 

SvdGen 

Sreim 

Svstmat 

TDK 3.101 

TGBsti l.lfb 

TSrincJBe 

TVlEn 

Tampax 2Xa 

Tandmrn 

Tandon 

TavRitfaXI 
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Tcban 


m M m m 

WOO 7 *44 7 

174 24W 251% Ulk+IW 
U 2118 2116 2IW 
Wl 37 35W 1440— W 
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By Neil Amdur 

Seor York Timor Service 

NEW YORK — The carp 
soup and noodles were on the 
table, in the Christmas Eve trad¬ 
ition. But tears were in Wqjtek 
Fibak’s eyes as he began the 
prayer. Others at the table, his. 
wife, children and a few close 
friends, were also overcome by 
emotion. 

“This is the saddest Christmas 
we’ve ever had.” Fibak said Fri¬ 
day by phone from his home in 
Greenwich, Conn. “Last night, 
before the prayer, 1 spoke to my 
wife, Eva. and said, l Wc 
shouldn’t even have any celebra¬ 
tion. It's supposed to be a time 
for joy and family unity.’ Yet we 
felt an obligation to the children, 
so we put up a Christinas tree 
and told them Santa Claus 
would come.” 

A few weeks ago, Fibak, a 29- 
year-old tennis professional and 
Poland’s best-known athlete, 
spent 10 days in Poland visiting 
his parents, sister and other fam¬ 
ily members. His parents and in¬ 
laws, who live in Poznan, were 
to spend Christinas with Fibak 
at his second home in Green¬ 
wich. 

Fibak said he talked to his fa¬ 
ther, a surgeon, and mother, a 
chemist, by phone two weeks 
ago. But since the Dec. 13 impo¬ 
sition of martial law in his 
homeland and resulting strikes 
and dvil strife, he has heard 
nothing from his family. At¬ 
tempts to reach them through 
friends in Europe have also 
proved fruitless. On Friday, Fi¬ 
bak, his wife and two daughters 
attended a Mass celebrated in 
Polish at the Holy Name of Je¬ 
sus parish in Stamford, Conn; 
(hey sang Polish songs and they 
prayed. 

“we feel an obligation to pray 
for all the people who believe in 



Wojtek Fibak 

a free Poland and who have been 
oppressed by the introduction of 
martial law.” Fibak said. “And 
we can only regret that there is 
no unity in the Polish nation. 
We have accomplished so much 
in 16 months there, and it is a 
shame that we're not able to 
keep it.” 

Like many Eastern European 
tennis pros who are allowed to 
keep prize money and travel ex¬ 
tensively, Fibak has considered 
himself a bridge between East 
and WesL But whereas man y 
players have chosen second 
homes in Europe, Fibak has 
spent most of his time in the 
United States. 

“We are citizens and residents 
of Poland,” Fibak said. He has a 
Polish passport and plays the 
Davis Cup iearn series for Po¬ 


land. “We have a beautiful home 
in Poland, with gardens and a 
swimming pooL The second 
home in Greenwich we use as a 
base for tournaments. In the last 
few years, mth so much tennis 
in the United States, we- have 
spent more time here than in Po¬ 
land because it’s convenient. But 
our family and friends are in Po¬ 
land, and that is why it is so 
hard now.” 

Fibak and his wife have 
received warm support from the 
tennis community. On Christ¬ 
mas Eve, he received a call from 
Jimmy Connors, who is vaca¬ 
tioning mth his wife and son in 
Vail, Colo. 

“Jimmy wished us well and 
said he was lighting the candle 
for Poland and praying for Po¬ 
land,” Fibak said. “He said, ‘If 
there's anything I can do for 
you, just let me know.' It was 
very moving that be cared and 
baa rime to think about Po¬ 
land.” 

Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia, 
who has a condominium in Boca 
Raton, FLl, and is training 
there, phoned Fibak Thursday 
night. *Gene Mayer has called 
every two or three days and asks 
if anything can be done,” Fibak 
said. 

Fibak, who speaks - six lan¬ 
guages and studied law at Mi- 
chiewicz University, said he has 
felt frustrated and angry at his 
position. On the one hand, he 
said he wanted to speak out “be¬ 
cause I feel 1 have to be honest.” 
But with family in Poland and 
his delicate status, he acknowl¬ 
edged that the situation remains 
unusually sensitive. 

“It would not be fair for mv 
wife and me to advise Polish 
people what to do,” be said. 
“They have all the problems 
there, we are sitting in America. 

“They have the right to be 


with their families. We are not m 
a position to tell them to go to 
the factories or to strike. A lot of 
people are going on TV in this 
country and telling the Polish 
people what to do. But it is the 
people of Poland who are the he¬ 
roes. They are the ones who 
make the history.” 

The US. response to the Pol¬ 
ish crisis has overwhelmed the 
Fibaks. On Friday, friends from 
the New York area visited them 
for Christmas. 

“I'm amazed at how this 
country has reacted,” he said. 
“There's so much interest. The 
sympathy of Americans to Po¬ 
land is very touching. We are 
very proud and thankful to 
Americans. Being so far away 
and removed from everything, it 
would be easy to forget But Po¬ 
land is in American hearts, and 
we’re very grateful.” 

Six of Poland’s best junior 
tennis players and their coach 
were on the way to Miami far 
the Orange Bowl tournament 
when martial law was declared 
in their country. 

“We have tried to telephone 
and senL letters but as of yet we 
have not received any messages 
from our families,” said Wiltold 
Meres, the coach. “We have a 
big worry about them.” 

All of the Polish players have 
been eliminated in the presti¬ 
gious annual event, but Meres 
said they may remain in the 
United States until conditions 
have stabilized at home. 

“Even if I could bring my 
family over and get a good job 
as a tennis pro here, I would still 
return,” Meres said. “I would 
miss my friends and the famil¬ 
iarity of my country. I don't be¬ 
lieve anything would happen to 
us if we decided to stay here, but 
I hope the problems in my coun¬ 
try can be worked out" 
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Laker guard Magic Johnson soared past Sun forward Jeff Cook, 
left and center Alvin Adams to score in Friday’s National Bas¬ 
ketball Association game in Phoenix. Los Angeles won, 104-101. 
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IBs Gervtn 25. Mltohed Hi. 


Option & price 



Jew 

Apr 

Jao 

Apr 

X 

ift 

r 

1-16 

5-1* 

40 

4ft 

59% 

ft 

r 

45 

9b 

21-16 

r 

r 

50 

f 

7-16 

r 

r 

X 

5 

5ft 

r 

ft 


American Exchange Options 


LooAnodm UK. Phoenix 181 t Nixon 21 WIUeo» 
22j Adams. D. Johnson 19, Robtaam T7). 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — JoAnne Career 
has been named the Ladies Profes¬ 
sional Golf Association golfer of 
the year. Career, who had four vic¬ 
tories and four seconds on the 
1981 LPGA Tour, edged Donna. 
Caponi by two points. 

More Sports 
On Page 13 

Option* PTl» Codts Put* 


For the Week Emfing Dec. 24,1981 


279* 30 11.14115-16 1ft 

a s st 1 ; 

Am Exp 35 r r 1-14 

43ft 40 4 4* 14 

43ft 45 ft 2 2ft 

43ft 50 1-16 r 7ft 

Am Horn X 6ft 614 r 
3Sft X 11* 24% ft 

3Sft 40 r ft r 

BoaoLin 45 r r 3-U 

509% 50 214 r r 

5814 55 r 2ft r 

509% fflj r 1 r 

Bonoti X 914 994 r 

34ft X 4* Sft ft 

34ft 35 1 2VS Tft 

34ft 40 ft 13-U 41* 

34ft SB 1-16 a r 

CTb( 15 r Mb. r 

1614 X r 14 r 

DtoEq « 514 18 13-U 

84ft 90 15-16 5* 5* 

84ft 180 ft 2 T5 

Uft 110 r 94 25V: 

Disney 45 8ft r 1-16 


OptkxiBwHcc 


r 331% 48 1% 

S 3318 45 r 

r MosoPt 15 41* 

1ft 2114 XI 15-M 


Option & pries 


r 2T4* 

7-16 au 


4* r 4514 

lift 0 45* 

r r Baity 

ft 19-U X 

m 494 30 

9ft 9 SO 


X 15-U 
55 ft 
X 101% 
25 594 

X 21% 

X 11-U 


111% ft 5-16 
r 7-16 15-16 
314115-U 2U 
11* 5ft 514 


r 

Motrla 

40 

1ft 

4211-14 

4 

54ft 

35 

Tft 

49b 

r 

58ft 

45 

ft 

29k 

7 

7* 

56ft 

40 

9* 

2 

r 

58ft 

70 

1-16 

11-14 

r 

r 

54ft 

X 

r 

9b 

r 

58*% 

U 

1-U 

r 

r 

r 

ConEd 

X 

3ft 

r 

r 

58ft 

n 

1-14 

s 

r 

a 

32ft 

as 

ft 

13-U 

r 

Phelps 

2* 

4ft 

r 

1-U 

r 

Dr Pep 

H 

2ft 

r 

S-16 

339% 

35 

1 

1 


r 

Uft 

15 

r 

ft 

1 

339% 

to 

3-14 

11% 

s 

r 

El Pas 

X 

ift 

21-U 

3U 

339% 

45 

1-U 

r 

r 

r 

25ft 

X 

3-U 

9-U 

r 

Pitney 

25 

9* 

r 

r 

r 

Grace 

48 

6 

7ft 

« 

399% 

X 

r 

7-16 

r 

r 

459% 

45 

21k 

TV* 

r 

ProcG 

70 

II 

17 

r 


459% 

X 

ft 

1ft 


Option A price 


35 41* 

4B 4ft 
45 25-U 
10 r 
15 9-16 
X 3-U 

It T 

15 3 

m ft 

25 5-14 

30 t 


Zunltfi 10 
lift U 

lift 35 


z im in in 

134 m* lift lift— ft 

13 25* 25ft 25ft TWVtl 

380 21ft 19ft X +114 -19S2- 

43 W 171* 1714 1-7 „ 

215 32* X 3794+136 1-M .. 

an in in in i-a _ 

*13 12ft 123% Oik— lk MB .. 

51 W 181* 19 + ft 2-4 .J 

U 19» IT 19 — ft M| _ 

2077 Bft 79* 8 2-18 _ 

5 57 St 54 —1 2-25 „ 

482 414 41* 494— ft £4 " 

40 7ft Tft 7ft— ft Ml „ 

220 IW 73* 7*— ft ua " 

X Sft Bft Bft M3 ” 

134 716 7ft 7ft JI 

M 11 11 II 44 “ 

2*4 12 ft 12 ft 12ft 4-15 ” 

770 30 271* 2814—1 M3 Z 

1 a 2814 20ft— 1* 449 Z 

92 M 9ft 9ft- ft 54 ... 

25 3ft 314 314— ft 5-13 _ 

500 Mft Mft Mft— 14 5-20 .. 

27 M* 2914 2M M 7 „ 

413 33ft 32ft 32ft + ft M - 

S9 Uft 159* Uft+ 4k 4-18 — 

M 7ft 7ft 7ft 4-T7 - 

2 1ft Wk 13* *-34 

MTS 3B)b 381* 39ft—ft 7-H - 
1840 383* 273* 28ft- ft M2 
541 2fft ZTft 27ft—T3* M — 

87 63* «6 41*— ft ]8-7 ... 

04 17* 17 17ft— ft 11-4 - 

3 Tft 7ft 7ft+ ft IM - 


Treasury Bills 


TW1-TW1 - 

-isn- 

1-7_ 

1- M_—— 

Ml_ 

MB __ 

2 - 1 _ 

2-11- 

2-18_ 

2- 25- 

3- 4_ 

3- 11_ 

J-M___ 

325- 

4- 1_ 

*8 - -- 

4- 15-- 

*02 --- 

449 -- 

54 ___ 

533_ 

520 _ 

5- 27- 

53- 

510-- - 

524 ZZZSZZSZZZZZ 

MS- 


157_ 

IM_ 

IM- 



531* 58 4ft 41% 

Sift 55 ft 3H 

Sift 40 1-16 14b 

ttuPnt J5 314 49% 

373% 40 15-14 23% 

379% 45 M* ft 

379% 50 1-16 ft 

PltCh 10 2 ft r 

lift 15 1-U 1b 

Goodvr 20 r 11-16 

Wk 25 r 1-16 

Gntyhd IS 1 * 1 ft 

15ft X V46 r 

GuHO X r r 

17ft IS 27-16 r 

37ft 48 3-U 1 

37ft 45 r ft 

Houahi X r ft 

Hatton 25 14ft 15ft 

489% 3fl *9% r 

401% U 59% r 


r mo 

2ft 791% 
Sft TRW 
15 54ft 

r Mft 
ft Tandv 


88115-U 
» r 

so r 

55 r 

40 1-16 

25 7ft 


~7 'll W r ^ S yi £ *7 r g)* « £ 

f r i2 5 tm 6 £ ? *? JK g 3S ** 

83% 1-14 ft SSft C M « »l5 ? «L f J J 

3ft Sft 7-U Tft 47ft 48 Bft 94b 7-16 11-14 %£? § » ™ 

ft *►!* 45 4ft 54% 1ft Ift £3 X 12 ft 

ft 1 ft 8 r 47ft 50 IM 17-16 3ft 3 M 34 35 5 . 1 J 1 

3ft 41* r r now x 4 r r r 55! £ “ 

Mt 1» 1ft 1 Z» 25 11-16 1 r r S5 S 1.14 i 

“ *■“ 1-U r ** 30 W4 *■“ r r b2»F X 7-U 15-14 

19b 3ft ft 21* NM*<JEn IS 2ft 39% ft r L* i * 

t 1 r r Ig% X 7-14 11* 3ft Jft ' e r 

r 9-14 r r Wft S * Ml r r -g* ® S 

10ft r r r NSoml X (ft r tft r ^ 15-U 2 

59% 6 1-16 7-14 194% 25 ft r r r Jjucypr g » ™ 

1ft 214 IIIW Jtois IS 4ft 4ft r r 5? 3 31 * 

S "S ? S EU £ 3 $ IS T r fEitiiS^ 

? 4 ? ;SS 5 ft il "J **, r r ST 1 £ 51 S 

r r 61* r r »9ft or ISJSSia 

15-16 216 ft TV* S Wk » ft 1ft 

m j js ^ f ss s^it a “r s a j n 

Pek «oy RH, May ^ ? 2>5 3ft ft r ^ 35 ^ r 

73* 84* r 7-U 31ft 80 1-14 1 r % GW J 2 5-M 334 

Si «? ft r Start* 15 r r 1-1* r Mft * ft * 


9 3-16 

24 I5ft 

X 12 
32 Bft 
X 4ft 
45 r 

9* 51% 

55 1ft 

9 ft 

25 Bft 

X Sft 

a ft 


4ft 19-16 
3 53% 

13* r 


ft 2 7-U 321% X Sft Sft 

21* 4ft 32ft 35 ft 29-16 

r 7*% JFm 40 ft 1ft 

ft 4% Texaco 30 Jft 43* 

24% 31* 33ft 35 5-14 13% 

r 73* 33ft 40 1-14 5-14 

r r u Carts 45. r r 

r 5-14 53ft 9 1ft 31% 

3 r soft 55 t 1 

1«* r 50ft SO r 9-14 

r r USSt 20 10ft r 

r r 30ft 25 Sft 6 
r r soft X 14% 23* 

r I* 381% 35 4% 14% 

ft r HH « ft * 

r r wntLm 30 2 r 

r r 21 ft 25 r 1% 

r r westno X r 4ft 

r r 253% 25 15-U 216 

r 7-16 259% X 1-16 ft 

J* 14% 253% X r ft 


4ft ervi 
r 477% 
r no 1 st 
2 z» 
r 2 » 


r Avnto 54ft 
1ft Avne* 40 
31% 459* 45 


X 71* 
25 3ft 
X 1ft 
40 59k 

46 25-14 
SB 15-U 
9 5-16 

60 ft 


Mar Jen Mor An 

M r r 13-U 
10ft 121% 13-16 21% 

6ft 91* 31% 41* 

4ft 7 5ft r 

31% 51% r 1016 


BwnFer25 r 

321% X 4ft 

321b 35 15-16 

BucvEr X 9% 


r Start u 15 

r 221% X 

n x 25 

43 % T*nnco X 


3ft >M% 
r 3M% 
r Deere 
r 35ft 
r 35V, 

, GTai 

r aft 
r GUIet 


r X 

r 15-U 

2 r 

4% 4ft 

r Tft 

3ft r 

ift r 

tft 1* 

5ft 2ft 

39% 51% 

2ft 9ft 

1ft 15 


X 2ft r 

« 11-16 17-16 

X 2 5-M 2U 

as ft i% 

x m 4ft 


X X 1 

33 40 r 

X 45 1-14 

TxtoSt 20 IMS 

39ft 25 13ft 

39ft X 10ft 


321% X ft 

GlobMr 15 r 
223* X 4ft 

2Zft 25 14% 

22ft X ft 

Herat X 29-14 

a%% os ft 

ai% x vi6 


81* 3-16 

5ft 14 

2ft 2M 

I r 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

• CONTACTA OfTBRNATICMAl. a 
Esaxt 5wvia« in Europw 

GEKJAANY: 061(046123 

fnailcfart-WfesbarfMi-Mctou- 
Calosna - Bean - DwaaoMorf- 


Mafor events of ifm past enntury as rftp or tnd in thn 


.INTERNATIONAL 


3Ketalb«fld^sSribtme 


SWITZBtLANDs 0049-6103-46122 [ 
Zaridi - Bail - lacartMi - Bona - 


BELGIUM; 0049410346122 

BaneeM + major c8i—. 

HOUAMT: .020-436956 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

{Continued irons Back Page) 

ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES" 

REGENCY - USA L’ELEGANCE LONDON 


Karata 30 ft r r r 

Kaneb X 3 31% ft 13-U 

im » i m w r 

»4% X 5-u ft r r 

LTVa E 3-U s r 

LTV W 7 79% r 

Uft 15211-16 3ft 7-U IM 
14ft 3B 11-16 15-U 314 

Uft 25 ft % r 

MarOll 45 419% r V14 

833* 50 369% r 1-14 

B33* 55 r r 1-U 

83ft 40 r r r 3-U 

833* 46 r r 3-16 r 

*39* 70 Mft r 11-16 ft 

833* m 7 tft 3ft 3ft 

8W> TO 4 5 10 18 

8Jft 1C® 23-16 2ft 18ft Uft 

833* 110 11* 1ft X 2M 

NLT X Sft 4ft 5-U 

23 25 1ft 115-M r 

Z! X 5-U 13-16 7 

NotomcsM 5ft 6ft 5-U 

M3* X Ift 2ft 1ft 

241* X ft 11b Sft 

2*9* 35 5-14 * r 

34ft 40 M s r 

Pfber 45 r r ft 

519h 9 4M r lib 

5T9b 55 71% 31% 49* 

51ft M ft % r 

PhMor 45 5V. 6 13-U 

49 » 2 SM 29* 

49 55 ft 1ft 61b 

PrtmoC 15 r r r 7-1 

»ft X Sft Mb 1V16 

24ft X 21-16 39*115-16 

Mft X ft 19-14 5ft 

241* 35 3-16 8 r 

Mft 40 1-U I r 

SFelnd 20 r 4ft r 

22ft X 11-U 1ft 3 

221* X >14 I r 

stew 35 r 9ft r 

439k 40 4 r r 

439* 43 Ift 21% r 

43ft X 5-14 13-U r 

SlOOh 35 r r ft 

429* 40 41* 6ft 15-U 

429* «115-9* 3ft Mb 

423* 50 11-16 1ft r 

42ft » ft 1 r 

429* M ft 8 r 

US Homo IS 1ft 2 1ft at, 

M 28 ft r r 

14 25 ft s r 

Valero X 4ft r r 

239* X 1ft 2ft r 

2396 X 9-16 IK r 

WNflu- X r r 1ft 

n't » 3ft 3V. 4ft 

331* tO 1 Tft r 

331* 45 5-16 r r 

Total volume 87834 

Open Interest 2J61.UB 

r-NM traded.*-Mm offered. 
©“OWL 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

AMSTERDAM 

bcqotojbxsvke 

Tail 2477211. 

TEL AVIV-JERUSALEM 


3 

ft 

r 

25 

ft 

s 

X 

4ft 

r 

X 

19b 

214 

X 

9-16 

lib 

X 

r 

r 

X 

2ft 

3Vh 

to 

1 

m 

45 

5-16 
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Ewart Service. 
TeL 00444508 


WOUDWn MUL7UNGUAI. 


lUOMDTjefihana 
T9J47J88000 tharee 
SJDJRUaOlhom 


ume; nmuWMiorai 
vteOote; M 2 M M8Wtm%* 
we tiwtad hi: 931 

one**: 2M s dedtaee;445; uaehaneed: HI 
rHteta: H(n«wlova:4S 


Old Court 

DOLLAR COMMODITY TWIST 
Mom on Doc. 23, 1981 
U.& SWJ03 Bfekj U^. 541^2 Offer. 
Nint degKng dede Janiay 7, 1902 


MX Bax 31, Owe mley CX 

MddteuHvaBWLikiAmfin. 


Reproductions of 129 froat pages, many with Herald Tribune 
exclusive articles: the Titanic, the Dreyfus trial. First World 
War coverage edited at the from. Read about people: Queen 
Victoria, Lindbergh, Jade the Ripper, the Windsors, Stalin—a 
century of news headKoeis and the events that surrounded 
them. 

Hardcover, 28 x 38 csl, The Front Page is a distinctive person- 
dor business gift. 

—U JIS32 or equivalent in any EnKHJean cur r en cy— 
phis postage: m Europe, please add S250 per copy; 
outside Europe, please aid S8 per copy. 

Send payment, with your name and address, to: International 
Herald Tribune, Special Projects Depu 181 avenue Charies- 
de-GauQe, 92521 NenSty Ceoex, France. 


ENGLAND). 01-42B7V69 

LONDON. 

OTHER EEC CAPITALS 

Tel: Germany D-6103-86122 


A-AMESECAN ESCORT SERVICE 

• ESCORTS NY & 

• EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE—OR GO 

• America-Tremsworld 

212-591-2934 

212-461-6091 

212-961-1945 

+ Grt, be an ojcort, Od or write P06 
176. Fnrfi Moadawa. NV11365, ISA 

FRANKFURT - tCAR&i &cmt Service. 
TeL- 0611681662. 

KAMCRiBT, SYHIU Escort Service. 
Tel: 0611-4174SD. 

LONDON DB8E Escort Service. Tel: 
London 5B» 0451. 

HEATHROW EXBCUHVE gO Cg gS . 
ToL 0*52 23146 UK. 

ZURICH. VB> BCORT SERVICE: Tel. 
057/5 IB 74 ll-J0tsn- Ipn & at 6pai 


NEW YORK OTY 
Tot 312-838-8027 
& 212-753-1864. 

By reservation only. 


WTBU0A11OMAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 
NX- LISA. 

Trowelanywhere with 


Maior CreiA Cadi Acc ep t e d . 
21M657VH* 7657754. 
330 W. 54th St, N-Y^N-Y. 10019 
IrMmational Eieorti needed. 


CAPRICE 

escorTservice 

IN NEW YORK 

T&: 212^373291. 


ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK 

TEL: 212-563-0322 

LONDON 

SCARLET 

ESCORT AGENCY 

Tab402 5346 

CACHET U.S.A. 


LONDON - CHB5EA GOB. Esmrt Ser- 

Porfman Escort Agency 


NEW YORK 212-242-0838or 
212-874-1310 

MIAMI. FLOHDA. 305-044 S6B3 
FTiAUDBtDALE, RA 305-962-5477 

Other major cities amiable. 


A7 CUtan Streep 
London 1V1 

Hli 486 3724 or 4861158 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Bear! Sendee lei: 7365877. 

Zurich - Geneva 

Meaicpm Eeeert and Gade Service 
MALE AND FEMALE 
TetOI/361 90 00 


Escort Service 
London 437 4741/2 
12 noon - midnight 


English ESCORT sbviCs. LONDON MAYFAIR 

ESCORT SERVICE 

Escort S ervice. Teh pi] 4UB 02® 

22Z785 Button IMeringenipaat. 3-5. - - — .. . 

L0MWN HYDE PARK Escort Agency. NEW YORK OTY, Mn & GofarioOe 
Tot (011402 5346. Escort Service. 212-888-1 && 


AMSTERDAM 

HoBand Escort Service. Pham BS2259, 

JUBma intemaHeneJ Etcorto 
Tek London Ol 2866538 


LONDON OUBVTAL 
Escort Service. Tot 794 4637. 

LONDON ZARA Escort Agency. Lon¬ 
don, Heathrow & Gatwidc men. Teh 
01 570 803a 

ROME EUROPE Oub Escort & Guide 
Service. Tet 06/569 2604 - 589 1146 
(10 on.-10 pm.) 

AMSTERDAM APOLLO Enort Service. 
76^ AgeBoioan, Amctordani (0) 20- 

VB4NA - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Tet 4774-61. 

BRUSSELS: MA8HNE Emt Service. 
Tel, 428 01 42 after 2 pm. 

VBMA - HARMONY Eem Agency. 
Tet 022-44 2418 / 638905. 

MADRID UA ESCORT SBEVKZ. Tek 
4586002 - 2509472. Gecfit cards 
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Crossword- % T . 



ACROSS 

) Sagacious 
S Hollywood 
initials 
8 Anatomical 
cavity 

13 Valhalla 
dweller 

14 Kansas city 

16 Double-reeds 

17 Ex-shepherd 

from 

Bethlehem 

19 Outer layers 

20 Barbados 
products 

21 a stooge or 

films 

23 Capone's rod 

24 Add 
neutralizer 

27 Homecoming 
events 

29 Worship 

30 Dispatched 

31 Wotdof 
warning 

32 Small amount 

33 Red entries 

36 Partof G.B. 

37 Bird with a 
pouch 

39 Room in a 
sultan's palace 

40 Just reward 

42 Dissenter's 
declaration 

43 Grow together, 
as a broken 
bone 

44 Animal with a 
pouch 


40 Troll 

47 React Like 
Pavlov's dogs 

49 Nixon's “Six 

50 Arafat's org. 

51 Flightless bird 

52 Barflies 

53 To love, in 
Lyon 

55 Wife of Uriah 

60 Powerful 
weapon 

61 Sight at an 
agora 

62 Mild oath 

63 Astrodome 
visitors 

64 Grain beard 

65 London district 

DOWN 

1 Kitchen utensil 

2 Amin 

3 One of a deadly 
septet 

4 Implant 

5 Dolphins' 
home 

6 Capitol people: 
Abbr. 

7YearinSt. Leo 
lX's papacy 

8 Breakfast time 

9 Kimono 
adjunct 

10 Work by 36 
Down 

11 Coupe's kin 

12 Deps. 

15 Madison 

Avenue types 

18 On time 


22 Payment 

24 Subjoined 

25 Sierra- 

26 Builder of 
Israel’s first 
Temple 

27 Attendants 

28 Stipulations 

30 Sky sight 

32 Something to 
throw 
overboard 

34 Roman official 

35 Cloys 

37 Work 
attributed to 26 
Down 

38 Rotating 
mechanism 

41 Roof covering 

43 Order at a 
Jewish 
restaurant 

45 Ashtray 
occupants 

46 Wiles 

47 Hall of Fame 
pitcher 

48 Word meaning 
“elsewhere" 

49 “Little Nellie 
Kelly” 
playwright 

52 Pack 

54 Scottish uncle 

56 -loss for 

words 

57 Narcissist's 
problem 

58 Dickens 
interjection 

59 Stir 


Weather 



HIGH 

LOW 



C 

F 

C 

P 


ALGARVE 

Id 

dl 

14 

57 

Rain 

ALGIERS 

11 

44 

4 

39 

Cloudy 

AMSTERDAM 

-1 

30 

-3 

27 

Foaov 

ANKARA 

10 

50 

5 

41 

Rain 

ATHENS 

13 

55 

9 

4S 

Fair 

AUCKLAND 

34 

75 

17 

63 

Cloudy 

BANGKOK 

30 

86 

18 

64 

Foooy 

BEIRUT 

20 

48 

1J 

55 

Cloudy 

BELGRADE 

2 

3d 

0 

32 

Cloudy 

BERLIN 

-2 

28 

■i 

27 

Snow 

BOSTON 

S 

41 

•1 

30 

Rain 

BRUSSELS 

D 

12 

-2 

28 

Overcast 

BUCHAREST 

4 

39 

2 

36 

Rain 

BUDAPEST 

* 

2S 

* 

18 

FobW 

BUENOS AIRE5 

28 

82 

21 

70 

Fair 

CAIRO 

25 

77 

18 

64 

Fair 

CAPETOWN 

23 

73 

16 

61 

Cloudy 

CASABLANCA 

If 

dd 

13 

55 

Overcast 

Oi.CAGO 

-1 

30 

■4 

25 

Cloudy 

COPENHAGEN 

* 

18 

-10 

U 

Fair 

COSTA DEL SOL 

17 

43 

9 

48 

Overcast 

DAMASCUS 

15 

59 

5 

41 

aoudv 

DUBLIN 

d 

43 

4 

39 

Rain 

EDINBURGH 

3 

37 

2 

36 

Rain 

FLORENCE 

2 

36 

-3 

27 

Oaudv 

FRANKFURT 

■1 

30 

* 

23 

Overcast 

GENEVA 

•1 

30 

* 

21 

Snow 

HELSINKI 

0 

32 

-a 

27 

Snow 

HONGKONG 

2J 

73 

M 

dl 

Over cast 

HOUSTON 

If 

46 

2 

3d 

aoudv 

ISTANBUL 

12 

54 

10 

50 

Overcast 

JERUSALEM 

18 

64 

f 

48 

Overcast 

LAS PALMAS 

21 

70 

14 

57 

Fair 

LIMA 

24 

75 

19 

dd 

Overcast 

LISBON 

14 

57 

8 

44 

Overcast 

LONDON 

3 

37 

1 

34 

Snow 

LOS ANGELES 

19 

M 

ID 

50 

Fair 



HIGH 

LOW 



C 

F 

C 

F 


MADRID 

9 

48 

3 

37 

Fair 

MANILA 

32 

90 

23 

73 

Foaov 

MEXICO CITY 

21 

70 

13 

55 

Cloudy 

MIAMI 

27 

n 

21 

70 

Cloudy 

MILAN 

0 

32 

-d 

21 

Foaov 

MONTREAL 

-4 

25 

-12 

10 

Fair 

MOSCOW 

•2 

28 

-4 

a 

Snow 

MUNICH 

■9 

14 

-IS 

5 

Foaov 

NAIROBI 

27 

11 

11 

52 

Cloudy 

NASSAU 

29 

84 

u 

dl 

Fair 

NEW DELHI 

34 

73 

7 

45 

Fair 

NEW YORK 

7 

45 

2 

3d 

Rain 

NICE 

6 

43 

3 

37 

Rain 

OSLO 

-d 

21 

-n 

12 

Snow 

PARIS 

5 

41 

0 

a 

Overcast 

PEKING 

8 

44 

-4 

25 

Overcast 

PRAGUE 

-2 

28 

•4 

25 

Foaov 

REYKJAVIK 

6 

43 

4 

39 

Rain 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

2d 

79 

If 

46 

Overcost 

ROME 

10 

50 

0 

32 

Overcast 

SALISBURY 

25 

77 

19 

dd 
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TOKYO 

14 

57 

3 

37 

Foooy 

TUNIS 

15 

59 
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41 

Overcast 

VENICE 

0 

32 

-1 

30 

Cloudy 

VIENNA 
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34 
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Cloudy 
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32 
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30 
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WASHINGTON 
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30 
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Raodlnos from the previous 24 ham. 


«Wine is meant 

to be enjoyed, 

not analyzed to death.» 




The Herald 
Tribune’s new 
book by Jon 
Winroth makes 
light of wine 
snobbery—but 
sparkles with facts 



This quotation is from Jon Winroth’s new and highly 
professional book, in which he rejects the windy 
pondfication so often associated with wine buying, 
wine tasting and wine serving. 

Witty, chatty, and often irreverent, this is a book erf 
our time. For those who know wines and those who 
don't, there’s much to be learned from WINE AS 
YOU LIKE IT. Order a copy today for yourself-—and 
some extras while you’re at it A perfect gift, for 
friends or family. 

y INTERNAnoiVAL 


Wine as you Bob It 

us Us or equivalent in zrry convertible European currency-plus postage: 

i" Europe, please tf.W or equivalent f« each copy; outside Bwpc. ' 

*» 54 Of equivalent f« cadi copy. 

Compkw and rmirn thj, coupon vritb your check a money order 
to; IniemacxmaJ Herald Tribune. Book Divisor 

181 avenue Giarles-de-Gaillc, SC 321 Ncuflly rwfr*. fiance. 

Hcasc mc -copies of WINE AS YOU UK% 

Name: ____ 

Address _ 


Gty and Code- 


Country: 




IF THEY HAVE 
PLEP6E NI6HT, 
J*M LEAVING/ 



V»r 





A 

N 

D 

Y 

C 

A 

P 

P 



I SUPPOSE WE OUGHT) 
TO BE GOING, PFh 
-WERE NOT AT* 
JACKIE'S,Y* KNOW 


I S4/D 'TIME, 
PLEASE !! x 


GENTS, 

\PLEASEf 





"y first tell mb. 



. UPON ARRIVING f HOW ANP WHERE 
ATRITA'SHOTEt\ WE MET FOR THE 
APARTMENT, 

KEITH FINDS M 
pep not any 
PLEASANT BUT \ 

INQUISITIVE l 
ABOUT THEIR 
PAST RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP' 


HE MAPS THE MA6N0SIS 
OF APPENPlOnSON YOU- 
ANP CAilBP MB IN AG THE 
CONSULTING SURGEON/ X 
CONCURRED WITH HIS < 
PtAGNOStS AMP REMOVE? 
AM ACUTELV INFLAME p 
rAPPENPIX'/- 


r ANP. THEN 
I FELL IN 
LOVE WITH , 
MV POCIVR'1 
■RIGHT? 


\CA geii*-. 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one toner to each square, to form 
tour ordinary words. 


CARPH 



□ 

u 

□ 

33 


SURUP 


m 



KLACEY 


n c; 





INBELB i 

" -. c , 

• u a 

□ 

* 


WHAT THH ANSRY . 
^ CAMEL <3QT. J 

Now arrange the circled totters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug¬ 
gested by trie above cartoon. 


mm m 


(Answers tomorrow) 
I Jumbtes: BUILT’ HOBBY CATCHY GAMBOL 
i Answer: Often opened by mistake—A BIG MOUTH 


imprimipar P.l.O. -1, Boulevard Ney 75018 Pons 
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books 


' THE SOCCER TRIBE 
By Desmond Morris. 320pp. $29.95. 
Jonathan Capet Merrimack Book Service, 
99 Main Street, Salem. N.H. 03079 L 

Reviewed by Gordon Bradley 


M OST soccer books fall into two 
categories. The first type ex¬ 
plains the tactics and strategies of the 
game and is usuaHy written by a 
coach. The second is generally a bio¬ 
graphy of an outstanding player. 

“The Soccer Tribe” by Desmond 
Morris is neither. Morris, a British 
zoologist best known for his books on 
animal behavior, describes every as¬ 
pect of the game — its origins, its cos¬ 
tumes and customs, even its tribal 
chants and fan violence. Morris re¬ 
lates soccer, its heroes, the fans and 
their rituals, to tribal living, where 
ceremonies and superstitions also ex- 
isL The analogies he draws are not 
only valid, but make fascinating read¬ 
ing. 

Social Drug 

Morris, whose experience with the 
game has mostly been in England and 
Europe (he is a director of the Oxford 
United team), writes of soccer as a so¬ 
da! drug: Certainly the typical Euro¬ 
pean pre-match buildup, in which 
hordes of fans (tribal warriors) march 
through the streets to the stadium 
rha-nhng praise for their team, or 
songs of abuse about the opponent 
(enemy), can acr as a kind of drug. 

One can understand the love and 
emotion that fans have for soccer. It is 
even said (hat industrial productivity 
increases in a city whose home team 
has been victorious and drops if a loss 
is suffered. Such love and passion is 
exemplified by a quote from a Scot¬ 
tish manager. “Some people think 
that soccer is a matter of life and 

Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


□□□S3 BQCQH □□□□ 
□□□□ EE3EE30 □□□□ 

□nanEEHaaa □□□□ 
□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 
□dgg anaBa 

□□□DBG □□□□□□□□ 
□□□□□ □□□□□ E30H 

1 DDoaa bqedd 
qgq Boaca □□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 
□□DEB □□□□ 
QDHBBG □□□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□□□□a 

QBEQO EHEQG □□□S3 
□□□□ S30D3Q □□□□ 


death. Weil it isn’L It’s more import¬ 
ant than that " • '■ * 

In Europe and South America, the 
players or heroes of the games are 
working-class people, factory workers^ 
sons, for example. Today in North- 
America, our heroes complete an at¬ 
tended education, but the demands of 
professional soccer are such that early 
“specialization'' is a great advantage.' 
Morris describes the qualities of-a 
good player as 1 would like to have' 
written it myself. He is possessed-o£ 
“spontaneous inventiveness that sets 
the game alight and wins matches.” - 

Soccer Temples 

His many comparisons between 
North American soccer and that of 
the rest of the world are extremely in¬ 
teresting. As a U.S- citizen who spent 
most of my playing days in England, I 
can understand the differences. In Eu¬ 
rope, the stadiums, a ppropriately de=: 
scribed by Morris as Great Temples;' 
are’mainly built in industrial arefe 
with little or no parking. Inferior fa¬ 
cilities abound, and the majority; of 
the followers stand in all kinds oif 
weather, as soccer is played throdgtf 
. the winter months. Only a portion o£ 
the stadiums have seating. This isriir 
contrast with our modem, stylish u&- 
“temples,” some of which are totally- 
covered. Although I have experienced 
both game-watching styles. I expen? 
enced even more from Moms’ writ¬ 
ings. 

The book is illustrated with more 
than 500 color photographs, every qnd 
telling a story. I repeatedly looked 
them over and did eventually find tfi&r 
policeman on the white horse amid; 
naif a million ranting and ravin g fares’ 
at the opening game ar Wembley Sta¬ 
dium in 1923. 

This game that never sleeps had 
certainly come a long way from its Be-' 
ginnmg - and now that the United 
States lias taken to the sport, we can; 
see thousands of youngsters playing.'; 
This phenomenon called soccer is 
wonderfully described in “The Soccer 
Tribe.” _ 

Gordon Bradley is a former coach of 
the Washington 'Diplomats soccer team,. 
He wrote tab review for The Washing¬ 
ton Post’s Book World. 


Chess. 


By Robert Byrnet 


TJILLIE Jean King once drew a dtts- 
O tinction between players who 
were brilliant in fighting back when 
they were losing a match and true 
champions who had the* ability —or 
the courage — to go ahead and win 
when they were winning . 

Her thought applies to chess as well 
as tennis, and it may well be pointed 
to such a competitor as Nana Alek- 
sandriya of the Soviet Union, the un¬ 
successful challeng er to her compatri¬ 
ot, Maya Chiburdamdze, the women's 
- world champion. - 

As soon as Aieksandriya took the. 
lead in the fifth game, she dropped 
three and a half points oat of the next 
four games. She then rallied to pull 
even before losing the 15th game — 
the game that ensured that her oppo¬ 
nent would keep the title. When it no 
longer mattered, except as a point of 
honor, she won the 16th game to 
achieve a tie match. 

In the sixth game, Aieksandriya re¬ 
covered from poor opening play, only 
to blunder away a piece and lose 
Her rapid advance of the QRP to 
R6 at Move 10 was proved premature 
by Chiburdanidze's .10 . . . P-B3! 
After 11 PxNP, BxP, an additional ex¬ 
change with 12 PxP, BxP; 13 B-Q3, Q- 
Nl! would have let Black play 
14 . . . P-Q4, obtaining the superior 
center. 

On the other hand, AJeksandriya’s 
12 B-R6?! put her into difficulty after 
12 . . . BxB; 13 RxB, PxP; 14 PxP, 
Q-Bl! because 15 RxQP would lose 
the exchange to 15 . . . N-Kl, while 
other rook moves make a defease of 
the frail White QP problematic. 

After 16 . . . NxN, it was perhaps 
possible to recover material with 17 
RxQP, since 17 . . . Q-QB4; 18 R- 
Rfi, N-N5; 19 B-K3, QxP; 20 QxQ, 
NxQ; 21 RxRP, NxB; 22 RxR, RxR; 
23 PxN produces an unpleasant hut 
probably tenable ending. 

However, Aieksandriya chose a 
more involved — and therefore much 
riskier — way of retaking her lost 
pawn, culminating in 23 BxP. 

To escape the threat, after 
25 . . . RxP, of 26 ... RxB fol¬ 
lowed by a back-rank mate, she pro¬ 
duced the ingenious 26 B-Q4I, RxR; 
27 BxR. RxRch; 28 BxR. 


CHBUHMMDCE/BIACK 



AL£K8ANOFtlYA/VfHlTE 

Pasitioa after M ... M4 - 

But she denied herself the fruits of 
her long uphill struggle by blundering 
with 31 K-BI?, allowing her knight to 
be won by 31 ... B-Q7. Instead. 31. 
B-K5! would have permitted 
31 . . . B-Q7 to be answered by 32 
PB4 and the White knight could have 
been worked loose by 33 P-N4. 

After 46 . . . N-R3, there was no 
gainsaying 47 K-K5, K-N5; 48 K-B6, 
KxP; 49 K-N5, K-B6; 50 KxN, KxP, 
so Aieksandriya gave up. 


PDK DEFENSE 
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_ New York Tima Soviet 

JEW YORK — If M ohammad 
’s retirement wasboxing's big 
ait in 1981, there is an excellent 
in ce that the big one of 1982 
J feature Genv Cooney and 
rry Holmes. Ali s departure was 
: end of an era; the Holmes- 
oney match takes boxing frag* 
thebumpnous days when John 
Sullivan invented the “color 
e" and brought on the age of die 
hi te hope." 

It is deplorable that such ex- 
mcons matters as the pigmenta- 
B of the principals become a 
■ ncem in an athletic offering of 
amiss, yet the people involved 
ep bringing it up. Holmes has 
id repeatedly, without prompt- 
l and with some venom, that ^if 
xjney was blade, he wouldn’t 
lount to nothin.'" 

That isn’t fair, erf course. Coo- 

l r REP SMITH 

tfs record of 25 consecutive vic- 
oes with 22 knockouts does not 
icessarDy spell greatness, because 
6 st of hu early opponents had to 

• idug up. But be can't be faulted 
this most recent shows —Jimmy 
jsmg, KO, 4; Ron Lyle, KO, 1; 
m Norton, KO, 54 seconds, 
tek in 1978, when Norton was 
{anger and better than today, 
any at ringside thought he had 
jgr the ehcoination boot that 
•ought Holmes his title. 

far three and a half years now, 
rimes has borne the responsibili- 
of holding mid defending th? 
arid Boxing Council chanurion- 
ajp, which is the real world taiam- 
aadnp because Holmes knocked 
|t .Mika Weaver, the World Box- 
g Association champion, before 
’’caver had a title. Larry has not 
iinplamed about the responsitrili- 
y.though from time to time he 
teaks of retirement 

• Now Cooney is ready and wfll- 
& to relieve him of the burden. 
£ is wifflng, that is; whether he is 
sdy remains to he demonstrated 
fcrch 15. 

The big event of 1982 is bang 
Kited as the biggest since just 
jout anything. According to Coo- 
vfs co-manager, Dennis Rappa- 
art, “just on our gurantees alone, 
om doscd-ctrcuit television ex¬ 
its tors and such, we are assured 
{more gross doUais than the first 
[cams-Leonard, and that was 
mb at about S35 million.’’ 
Kflppaport said the parking lot 
l<Caesars Palace in Las Vegas, 
'bore Holmes and Ali drew the 
xotd live gate of about $6 m3- 
an, wiB have its seating capacity 
creased from 25,000 to 31.000, 
}d at SGOO tops should set a 
cord of $7 milli on or more. The 
ghtosgetSlO mfllioa each. 

. What rives this dam bake such 
hgnitude? Probably it is gener- 
ly viewed; as the classic confron- 
fion of boxer and puncher, al- 
tough Holmes’ 24 knockouts in 


no idea what a fine i boxer the 
punching Cooney is. j 

“I’m going to buy advertising 
space for my real estate business 
on the soles of Holmes* shoes," he 
says, straining wit to the sucking 
point. 

Nevertheless, Holmes is a com¬ 
petent boxer and Cooney a recog¬ 
nized puncher. They are undefeat¬ 
ed, having won a total of 64 bouts 
in 64 starts. Cooney is 25 a n d 
Holmes 32, both young enmigK 
And they are heavyweights. 

Large and Sweet 

“He was lnwH of a marshmal¬ 
low,” the late Don Skene wrote in 
his novel, “The Red Tiger,” “but 
at least, he was a big marshmal¬ 
low.” 

Discusring Cooney, it is always 
necessary to point out that ms 
punching power is really the only 
quality He has exhibited convinc¬ 
ingly. Nobody knows how well he 
could take punishment or whether 
his stamina would be equal to a 
serious test over eight rounds or 
more. What tactics he «n to 
his aid, what reserves can he dip 
into, when he is in trouble? 

We know about Holmes, who 
has taken on and beaten all the 
best of his time and sometimes has 
needed a. desperate rally to bring it 
off. He is a good fighter, growing a 
little weary of the journey but un¬ 
questionably fired up for this one, 
the last thing he has to prove. 


- f. 



Transfer Shepard Leads Oklahoma 
To Sun Bowl Victory Over Houston 


wtmwmmi 






Quarterback Darrell Shepard blew through Houston's defense on a 34-yard first-period TD ran. 


Bills Stall Jet Bally lor 31-27 Wild-Card Victory 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Charles Romes 
returned a fumble on the game’s 
opening kickoff 26 yards for a 
touchdown and Joe Ferguson 
threw two scoring passes to Frank 
Lewis Sunday as the National 
Football League Buffalo B31$ 
withstood a funons New Yoric ral¬ 
ly and beat the Jets, 31-27, in the 
American Conference wild-card 


who finished the regu- 








lar season with a 10-6 record that 
left them a half-game b-frfad the 
second-place Jets rathe AFC East, 
will play the Central Divition- 
champion Bengals next Sunday in 

Cincinnat i 

Ferguson’s TD passes of 50 and 
26 yards to Lewis, sandwiching a 
29-yard field goal by Nick Mike- 
May er, helped Buffalo roll to a 24- 
0 lead midway in the second peri¬ 
od. 

After the Jets cot the score to 
24-13 on Richard Todd's 30-yard 
pass to Mickey Shuler and two Pat 
Leahy field goals, running hack 
Joe Cribbs widened the Bills’ lead 
to 31-13 with a 45-yard sprint 
down the right sideline 4:44 into 
the fourth period. That mined out 
to be the winning touchdown. 

The Jets stormed back, scoring 
touchdowns on Todd’s 30-yard 
pass to Bobby Jones with 7:14 left 
to play and Kevin Long’s 1-yard 
plunge 3:44 from the final gun. 

The Jets held Buffalo an its next 
possession and took a punt on 
their own 20 with 2:36 left. Todd 
passed 29 yards to Shuler, 13 yards 
to Jones and 26 yards to Derrick 
Gaffney as the Jets roared to the 
Buffalo 14-yard line with 14 sec¬ 
onds remaining. 

But free safety Bin Simpson 
stepped in front cf Gaffney at the 


association. 


MONTREAL — The National coaches and N 


general 
HL staff.' 


man age r s. 


jockey League has agreed to in- 
jbuc die severity of penalties for 
iy player who strikes an official 
jd has established a pond to re- 
ew die league’s rules and proce¬ 
sses on physical abuse against of- 
oab. 

Last week’s announcement by 
ague president John Ziegler and 
a Beatty, lawyer for the NHL 
ffitials Association, came after 
m days of negotiations aimed at 
iffening the league’s rules on vio- 
ace against officials. 

NHL officials threatened to 
tike lasL week after Paul 
dtogren of the Philadelphia Fly - 
k received a five-game suspen¬ 
se and $500 fine for punching re- 
tee Andy Van Hdlemond. 
bx the joint statement, the NHL 
d the officials association said 
e pand would be asked to “re¬ 
ar all discipline and penalty pro¬ 
duces with specific reference to 
femes against officials and to 


"This pand will consist erf repre- 
otatives from ownership, NHL 
ficials association, NHL players 

NHL S tanding s 
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The pand would review all disci¬ 
pline and penally procedures, in¬ 
cluding the establish mem of mini¬ 
mum penalties for abuse of offi¬ 
cials and other infractions. The 
NHL also agreed to hand out 
“much more severe" penalties for 
abusing officials than have been 
given in the past, but did not speci¬ 
fy how much more severe the 
penalties would be. 

Ziegler said NHL rales that pre¬ 
vent officials from making an ap¬ 
peal of league decisions would also 

be reviewed. . 

“We recorded our concern with 
regards to the Holmgren decision , " 
said Bearty. “We recognize that of 
greater importance is the change erf 
penalty procedures to provide min- 
minm suspensions in the rules of 
the NHL for any physical abuse to 
the person of an oiffioaL 
“We also accept in good faith 
the notice to each dub, each mana¬ 
ger, coach and every player that 
much more severe penalties will be 
im po s ed in the interim period if an 
official is physically abused." 

Ziegler said the Holmgren inci¬ 
dent had, ironically, created a bet¬ 
ter rapport with toe league's offi? 

“Although we abhor the inci¬ 
dent of an official being struck, 
nevertheless it has produced a very 
meaningful dialogue rqprding the 
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31 Cars Entered 
For 9 82 Formula 1 

Thdudfoaliatnaioiml 

PARIS—A total of 31 cars have 
e n t er ed n«i year’s F ormula One 

aUtO rtutnyp io nsbipj whirrb wiTl 

conrist of 16 grand'max taco, the 
International Auto Sport Federa¬ 
tion (FISA) has announced. 

In all races except die Monaco 
Grand Prix, 26 cars, instead of the 
customary 24, will be permitted 
(20 will start at Monaco). 

Cars and driven registered to 
date: 

ABa Wwbw: BrnnoGto co tnoM l nd Andrmd* 
CMork. 

Amaw: More Stirac and Mouro BrtdL 
ATS: BUaao Sal nor and Mo nh ad WtafeaL 
Made. 

Brabham: Motaoa Flauaf and Rlcoarda 
Patraoo. 

Enatan: EobMtoGuarraroL 

Fawri! DMtor PlraMand OWa*vni—av. 

PIHtoaH): CMea aarra. 

Latu*: Ella d* Anaad* and Nlart M—all. 
McLam i NN Lauda and John Wat—. 
Marat: Joawn Mas* art Raul BomoL 
Osrtla: JoavPtorro Jartor M Riecarao 
PrtaM. 

Ranaultr Alain Prortaaa Root Arrant 
TWIirt: Ja cm i a* Lafflto met tdd* Oi — no r . 
Ilnadara: Dank Dohr. 

Tel* m a n : Dmk Wanrlck and anofhar drfvar, 
asrurt imndflrt. 

lYrrrtl: Mtdala Alfaorato and SOm Baruudd. 
W IHhoia. Carlo* mu to aronn and Kola R*a- 


IMOnrtMtkMali 
Jaii.23—Soutn Afrtcm IKWamD. 
Moroi7—AfOMBnatBartaa ARM». 
Marai 21—Brartlian iRladnJanalre). 
AW. 4—ILS. WMt tL«B Baaeb). 
Aor.2S—SaiMartiM Itniala, nun. 
Mayf—BaWai (Znbtor). 

MOV 23—Monaco iMeata Carle). 
Jana*— Ui (Dtfrnit). . 
janato— Cmadtan{MomraaO. ' 

July n—BrfUai (BranM HahM. 
JdrS-nart (LeCertrttaD. 

TUrt.1—NW Gennrti IHadanMiai). 
Asc. IS—Austrian {Zofiaae). 
Aualf—Safa* (Dim Fiona*). 
StoX-n— Italian [Monza). 

8WL2S—us. (Los weal. 


for 388 yards but threw four inter¬ 
ceptions. Ferguson was 17-of-34 
for 268 yards; although he too was 
intercepted four times, he was giv¬ 
en adequate protection from the 
strong Jet pass-rush. 

Two interceptions by linebacker 
Greg Buttle set up Leahy’s field 
goals, which were of 26 and 19 
yards. But the Jets’ turnovers were 
far more costly, starting with 
Bruce Harper’s fumble that gave 
the Bills a 7-0 lead — a lead they 
never lost —just 16 seconds into 
the game. 

New York's Bruce Harper took 
the opening kickoff and was belted 
by Ervin Parker at the Jet 20. The 
ball popped loose and Romes 
picked it up on one bounce and 
raced down the sideline for the 
score. 

The Jets blew a golden opportu¬ 
nity to tie the game when Wesley 
Walker dropped a 30-yard pass in 
the end zone —and Buffalo roared 
back, covering 66 yards in three 


plays for a 14-0 lead. Ferguson hit 
Jerry Butler for 14 yards and one 
play later threw to Lewis at the 20. 
The 11 -year veteran eluded three 
defenders to complete a 50-yard 
touchdown play with 7:57 left in 
the first period. 

Rufus Bess’ 49-yard interception 
return to the Jet 12 set up Midi- 
Mayer’s 29-yard Grid goal for a 17- 
0 lead with just over Four minutes 
to go in the first period. 

PhD Vniapiano's 18-yard inter¬ 
ception return to the Buffalo 4] set 
up the Bills’ third TD. Ferguson 
hit Cribbs far 28 yards, to tne Jet 
25, and two plays later connected 
with Lewis on a post pattern from 
the 26 for a 24-0 lead. 

The Jet offense finally came to 
life in the final three mmuies of 
the first half. Todd’s 30-yard TD 
pass to tight end Shuler provided 
the Jets with their first score with 
2:47 to go in the half. 


Fran Agency Dispmcha 

EL PASO. Texas — Quarterback 
Darrell Shepard, a Houston out¬ 
cast three seasons ago. ran For 135 
yards, scored two touchdowns and 
guided Oklahoma’s explosive rush¬ 
ing offense to break open what 
had been a tight game and cany 
the Sooners to a 40-14 victory over 
the Cougars in the 47th Sun Bowl 
here Saturday. 

Oklahoma stunned Houston 
with 30 points in the final quarter, 
with Shepard and freshman run¬ 
ning bade Fred Sims doing most of 
the damage. Sims, who gamed 181 
yards on 15 carries, scored once 
and picked up ail his yarfoge in 
the second half after replacing the 
injured running back Stanley Wil¬ 
son. 

Shepard’s recruitment by Hous¬ 
ton in 1ST77 cost the Cougars a one- 
year probation because of a car 
loan that had been arranged for 
him. Had he stayed at Houston he 
would not have been allowed to 
have play in any postseason 

glUiwf;, 

With the help of Houston Coach 
Bfll Yeoman, Shepard transfered 
to O klahoma in 19/9- 

‘Sacnettang I Had to Do* 

Shepard became starting Sooner 
quarterback in the middle of 
season and Saturday, against his 
old school, enjoyed one of his fin¬ 
est days. Voted the game’s most 
vaulable player, he scored on runs 
of one and 34 yards to spark Okla¬ 
homa's triumph in its first meeting 
ever with Houston. 

“When I first heard we were 
playing Houston I didn't know 
what to say,” said Shepard. “Obvi¬ 
ously 1 hated to do it But playing 
against my former teammates was 
just something 1 hwrf to do. 

*T hope they go on and win 10 
Southwest Conference champion¬ 
ships in a row.” 

Shepard’s second touchdown 
nnt in the opening moments of 
the_fourth quarter, seated the vic¬ 
tory — only moments after it 
seemed Houston would take the 
lead" 

With Oklahoma ahead, 19-7, 
Cougar quarterback Lionel WHson 
hit Robert Durham on a swing 
pass. Durham raced 60 yards 
down the sidelines and was about 
to score when Sooner defensive 
back Elbert Watts overtook him 
an d stri pped him of the ball. 

The ball bounced into the-end 
zone land out of bounds for a 
touchback, giving Oklahoma the 


ha ball on its 20. Shepard then 

lanerback marched his leam 80 yards for the 
iston out- touchdown that broke the game, 
in for 135 He set up the score on a 42-yard 
towns and run to the Houston 9. 
sive rush- Yeoman was hardly pleased 
pen what Durham’s fumble, “if you 

and carry caxx ge V about a 20 -yard head start 
and can’t score, then you’re not as 
bun Bowl ^ everybody thought,” said 
„ _ the coach. “He’s going to have to 
Houston ^ faster. He shouldn't have had 
0 quarter, the ball stripped from him. I am 
man run- not a Robert Durham fan right 
tg most of now « 

Houston was plagued by mis- 
"*? cues throughout. In the second 

ttrdage m -, 3 ^ the Cougars ware at the 
S“y§L Oklahoma 22 when Wilson was 
inley Wu- thrown for a loss by Dwight Drane 
. H on a 4th-and-inches play. The 
T°~" quarterback also lost a fumble in 
the third period at the Oklahoma 



34, and halfback Allen Polk lost 
the ball to the Sooners' Steve 
Whaley at the Oklahoma 34 in the 
final period to set up a 15-yard 
touchdown run by Sima . 

Sims, who came on after Stanley 
Wilson suffered a rib injury, ran 48 
yards to set up a 2 -yard scoring 
run by Ron Mills with less than 
two minutes to play — and with 
1:16 left, Oklahoma’s John Truitt 
intercepted a pass and ran it back 
28 yards for another score. 

The Sooners also scored on field 
goals of 32 and 49 yards by Mi¬ 
chael Keeling. 

After Shepard had opened the 

scoring with a 34-yard run in the 
first period, Houston lied the 
game, 7-7, on a one-yard second- 

S plunge by Wilson. But the 
did not score again until 
three minutes of the game 
when Donald Jordan tallied from 
6 yards out 

Houston and Oklahoma both 
ended their seasons with 7-4-1 re¬ 
cords. Oklahoma’s overall bowl 
mark is 16-6-1, while Houston is 7- 
3-1. 


North 21, Sooth 9 
From Agency Dispatches 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — San 
Diego State quarterback Matt 
Koflcr scored one touchdown and 
threw for another to lead the 
North to a 21-9 victory over the 
South in the 44th Blue-Gray Foot¬ 
ball game here Friday. Quarter¬ 
back Bryan Clark of Michigan 
State produced an insurance 
touchdown for the North late in 
the fourth quarter, hitting Joe 
Morris of Syracuse with an S-yard 




Defensive bad Vernon Dean 
of San Diego State (ricked off 
a Mike Kefley pass in the first 
half of the Blue-Gray game. 


Kofler gave the Blue a 14-3 lead 
in the tmrd quarter by sneaking 
over from the 1 -yard line to cap a 
70-yard drive that saw Kofler rid¬ 
dle the Gray secondary with six 
completions. The Gray’s Eddie 
Garcia, of Southern Methodist, 
had kicked a 38-yard second-peri¬ 
od field goal. 

The game's first score had come 
midway through the second period 
as Kofler lobbed a pass from 4 
yards out, hitting Curt Grieve of 
Yale in the comer of the end zone. 
With less than two minutes left in 
the game, the South’s Charlie Wy- 
sodri. of Maryland, scored from a 
yard out. 

South quarterbacks John Four- 
cade of Mississippi and Mike Kel¬ 
ley of Georgia Teach were inter¬ 
cepted a total of seven times. 


1981: A Sporting Year With Its Share of Withouts 


iougn Homes 24 knockouts m 7 'v ?. S- stepped m front of Gaffney at the 
t -victories would - normally -be i." ! •'. 'r '2-yfird line and intercepted a Todd 

mridered a puncher’s record— - - • ^ : • - < - pass to preserve the victory, 

id Rappoport says the public has Frank Lewis Todd completed 28 of 50 passes 

VEEL to Stiffen Penalties for Abusing Officials 

■ Umtaj press Iruemauxal association, general managers, league's traditional procedures of 

MONTREAL — The National coaches and NHL staff.” discipline,” said Ziegler, 

nckey League has agreed to in- The panel would review all disd- ‘'The spirit of this meeting will 
riue die severity of penalties for ^ p^aiiy procedures, in- be carried through to the comnrit- 

*y player who strikes an official elu ding the establishment of mini- tee, and thus f believe we will 
jd has established a pond to re- penalties for abuse of offi- achieve a new disciplinary process 

ew the league’s rates and proce- and other infractions. The for all unsatisfactory conduct and 

toes an physical abuse against of- jqjjL also agreed to hand out which will, among other things, an- 
. “much more severe” penalties for swer the concerns of the 
Last week’s announcement by abu^ officials than have been NHLOA.” 
ague president John Ziegler and ^ the past, but did not sped- The Montreal meetings followed 

m Beatty, lawyer for the NHL fy how much more severe the expressions of outrage by NHL of- 
ffiaals Association, came after penalties would be. fiaals last week over what Beatty, 

m days of negouanons aimed at - feeler said NHL rales that pro- “grossly inadequate” 

iSaung the league s rules on wo- punishment gn-ea Holmgren for 

aceagai^oftaate; % kagpe dedsionswSdd iZ punching Van Hdlemond. 

NHL officials threatened to 

tec lasi week., after Paul ^ nax<Sed WCOI]ceni with ******** 

i^ecdwd ^ftyeSme 1 respen- re 8 ards 40 **** Holmgren decWonT Ontya few days teter, Winnipeg 
li said Beatty. “We recognize that of forward Jimmy Mann was sus- 

^ greater importance is the change erf pended for three games and fined 

ret Anoy van Holcmond- penalty procedures to provide min- §500 for shoving linesman Gord 

hi die joint s t atqnen t , the NHL suspensions in the rales of Broseker. 

d the officials association said ^ nhL for any physical abuse to Beatty said last wed: be would 
’wold be asked to “re- jhe person of an oiffioaL recommend that referees appeal 

?-■ and paiaity pro- ^ accept in good faith the Holmgren suspension ana, if 

S the nSireS ^club. ZEkmmir their dSEd th^S^me sus- 
d 1 go-, coach and every player that pension be imposed was not grant- 
wmMrfctangts. STdther nop wpdcnlg TlHL 

>»us pand will consist of rare- jm poyvj in the interim period if an games or leave the breaking up of 
ntatives from ownership, NHL ^fiddis physically abused.” fights to local police. 


By Dave Anderson 

" " ■ New Tori Times Service 

NEW YORK —In sports. 1981 too often 
was the year without. It was without: 

• Seven weeks of the baseball season be¬ 
cause of a players’ strike. 

• The Super Bowl champion Oakland 
Raiders qualifying for the playoffs. 

• The Wimbledon long invited to be a 
member of the host All-England Club. 

• A winner decided in the Indianapolis 
500 for four months. 

• UCLA being eligible for the 1982 na¬ 
tional college basketball tournament. 

• Notre Dame having a winning football 
record- 

• The New York Cosmos retaining the 
North American Soccer League title. 

• A Triple Crown sweep m horse raring 

• Jack Nicklaus <«iffng 2 major golf tour¬ 
nament. 

• A Madison Square Garden boxing 
card, which dissolved when the promoter 
Harold Smith was charged in a 5213-mil¬ 
lion bank embezzlement. 

Bui the year was not without its moments. 

After a generation of losing, both the 
New York Jets and the Giants emerged as 
wild-card teams in the Super Bowl playoffs. 
After the Yankees won their 33d American 
League pennant, the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
with the sensational rookie left-hander Fer¬ 
nando Valenzuela, took the World Series in 
six games. 

The New York Islanders again drank 
champagne from the Stanley Cup. The Bos¬ 
ton Celtics captured their 14th National Bas¬ 
ketball Association title and Indiana its 
fourth Tiarinnnl college championship. 

Sugar Ray Leonard, usually a matador, 
turned into a bull and gored Thomas 
Hearns for the undisputed wodd wel¬ 
terweight title. Bear Bxyant, with 315 victo¬ 
ries as a college football coach, surpassed 
Amos Alonzo Sugg’s record that had lasted 
35 years. 

And for the first time in the history of 
siding’s World Cup, initially awarded in 
1967, an American claimed the overall 
championship: Phil Mahre of Yakima, 
Wash. 

A Strike to Remember 

In the decades to come, however, 1981 
will be remembered for the baseball strike. 

It began June 12 and was settled July 31. 
The issue was free-agent compensation. In 
the settlement, the players retained freedom 
erf movement except for a new form of com¬ 
pensation in some cases. But the impasse 
left many fans disenchanted. 

So did the split season the dubownera 
created m order to grab extra TV revenue 
for the divisional playoffs involving the 
first- and second-half winners. As a result, 
the team with the best overall record, Cin¬ 
cinnati (66-42J, did not make the playoffs 
because it was unable to finish first in the 
National League West either before or after 
the strike. 

The Dodgers, a half-game ahead of the 
Reds when the strike began but a 27-26 
imiw thereafter, made the most of their op¬ 
portunity. Down two games to one against 
Houston in the National League West 
playoff, the Dodgers wan the next three. 
Down two games to one against Montreal in 
the league championship series, they won 
the next two. Down two games to none 
agafnq the Y ankees in the World Series, 
they won the next four. 

After having suffered through their fifth 
consecutive losing season, the New York 
Mets changed managers, dismissing Joe 
Torre and hiring George Bamberger. “We 
derided,” said General Manager Frank 
Cashes, “to gp in another direction.” Up, 
presumably. 

Nolan Ryan of Houston had a record 
fifth no-hitter and Leo Barker of Cleveland 
pitched the 11 th perfect game in nugor 
league history, die first in 13 years. 


RriUie Fingers, the durable reliever in Ins 
first season with Milwaukee, won both the 
American League’s Most Valuable Flayer 
and Cy Young awards. Valenzuela, with a 
13-7 record and eight shutouts in the short¬ 
ened season, took the Cy Young award in 
the National League, where Mike Schmidt, 
the Philadelphia third baseman, was voted 
the most valuable player. 

Rose's ThnetaMe 

And Pete Rose of the Phillies increased 
his league record for hits to 3,697 — only 
494 away from Ty Cobb's major feagne 
record. 

“To be realistic,” the 40-year-old Rose 
said not long ago, “I think I should break 
Cobb’s record some time in May, 1984.” 

Jim Phinkeu passed the Raiders to a 27- 
10 triumph over Philadelphia in Super Bowl 
XV, but was benched when Oakland went 
scoreless for three straight games early tins 
season. 

A rookie, George Rogers of New Orleans, 
led the National Football League in rushing 
with 1,674 yards. Two surprise teams, San 
Francisco and Cincinnati, compiled the best 
records in their respective conferences while 
six teams that were in the playoffs a year 


nearly dosed. “You’re blowing it." Ids man¬ 
ager Angelo Dundee yelled at him in the 
corner. “Let’s get him out of there." In the 
14th round, Leonard did just that, pounding 
Hearns into the ropes and pummeling him 
until referee Davey Pearl waved his arms, 
stopping a Las Vegas extravaganza that 
grossed $38 million and unified the wel¬ 
terweight title. 

Muhammad Ali made anotiia comebsek, 
losing a unanim ous 10 -round decision to 
Berbick in the Bahamas, a week after Joe 
Frazier, who had not been active since 1976, 
wobbled to a draw with Jumbo Cummings. 
Alfa reaction to his punchless performance 
was. “I know myself better than anybody. I 
know this is the end.” Neatly 40 years old, 
he sounded as if he finally meant it. - 

John McEnroe refined his tennis talent 
but not his temperament. He finally won 
Wimbledon, ending Rom Borg’s reign of 
five years and 41 matches. He went his third 
consecutive U.S. Open, conquering Borg in 
the final. And he won the Davis Cup for the 
United States virtually single-handedly 
against Argentina, taking both his singles 
matches and learning with Peter Fleming in 
a doubles victory. 

Bui be had to be scolded by Arthur Ashe, 


ago did not make it this time — Cleveland, '~ 1 he Davis Cup captain, for his behavior. 
H TrvS A ^ antt ' 1x35 Angdes, Minnesota And Ms tantrums at Wimbledon resulted in 
r ^the All-England Chib's declining to follow 

Ho,m ^ continued imbeatox as the it5 tradition of inviting a new champion to 
World Boxmg Councils heavyweight cham- become a member, 
pion m three tide drfea»s — a 15-round Everf Upyd won her third Wim- 

l Tre T- B S b “^’ a Wedon eagles title and 19-vear-old Tracy 

knockout of Dxm Smnks and an I th-roucd Austin ^ ^ having ^ ^ ^ 

S®***rtSESSS ^erin theyearTtooktheUSTOpenfor 
had floored him in the seventh. Holmes now ^ 

awaits a potential S50-milbon showdown 

March 15 with unbeaten but untested Gerry Watson Green Again 

Cooney, who destroyed aging Ken Norton Tom Kite, with $375,699. succeeded Tom 
m only 54 seconds. Watson as golfs leading money-winner on 

Sugar Ray Leonard was bring outpointed what is known now as the Tournament Play- 
by 1 nomas H e a rns ana ms left eye was ers Association Tour. But Watson nut on his 



And Ms tantrums at Wimbledon resulted in 
the All-England Club’s declining to follow 
its tradition of inviting a new cham pion to 
become a member. 

Chris Evert Lloyd won her third Wim¬ 
bledon singles title and 19-year-old Tracy 
Austin, after having rested an ailing ban 
earlier in the year, took the U.S. Ope n for 
the second time. 

Watson Green Again 

Tom Kite; with $375,699, succeeded Tom 
Watson as golfs leading money-winner on 
what is known now as ihe Tournament Play¬ 
ers Association Tour. But Watson put on Ms 
second Masters green jacket. 

David Graham was the first Australian to 
take the U.S. Open, hitting every green in 
regulation for a three-under-par 67 at Mer- 
ion in a virtually flawless final round. BSD 
Rogers won the British Open after he had to 
be persuaded to play there. Larry Nelson 
wot the Professional Golfers Association 
championship. On the women's tour, Beth 
Daniel repeated as the leading money- 
winner with $206,977. 

“Excase me," said Jack Nicklaus, after 
patiently explaining an opening-day 83 in 
the British Open, his highest round as a pro¬ 
fessional. “I've got an early tee rime tomor¬ 
row.” The next day he shot a 66 . 

The Islanders continued their Stanley 
Cup reign, eliminating Minnesota in six 







Pete Rose 

... Setting his sights on May, 1984. 


Cana da Cup tournament, the Soviet Union 
routed Team Canada in the tide game, 8-1. 
The Rangers later hired Herb Brooks, the 
sculptor of the 1980 Olympic gold-medal 
U.S.ieam. 

Mike Bossy, who had a National Hockey 
League record 85 goals including the 
playoffs, produced 50 goals in the Islanders' 
first 50 games last season, but Wayne 
Gretzky of the Edmonton Oilers is ahead of 
that pace in this season’s realigned NHL. 

. Lany Bird led the Boston Critics to an¬ 
other NBA title in the playoff final against 
the-Houston Rockets, who had stunned Los 
Angdes in a nriniseries. 

Magical Maneuver 

The Lakers’ sudden ouster had a carry¬ 
over effect: Coach Paul Westhead derided 
to retool the Laker offense, but after Magic 
Johnson, who had signed a $25-mfllion, 25- 
year contract, complained he “wasn’t having 
any fun” in Wcsthcad’s new concept the 
Laker owner, Jerry Buss, fired Westhead. 

fciah Thomas, now with the Detroit Pis¬ 
tons, guided Indiana to its national title, 63- 
50. ova- North Carolina only a few hours 
after the attempted assassination of Ronald 


Reagan. College basketball had two signifi¬ 
cant scandals — the conviction of a former 
Boston College player, Rick Kuhn, and four 
gamblers in a point-shaving conspiracy, and 
the probation of UCLA for recruiting viola¬ 
tions. 

Within 10 days in August, the mile record 
was broken three times, twice by Sebastian 
Coe and once by Steve Ovett, his fellow 
Briton. Coe ran it in 3 minutes. 48.53 sec¬ 
onds Aug. 19; Ovett did a 3:48.40 Aug. 26; 
then Coe lowered it to 3:4733 Aug. 28. Be¬ 
tween them, Coe and Ovett have ran six of 
the seven fastest miles in history. And of the 
22 fastest miles, 18 were recorded this year. 

S33-M3fiou Colt 

John Henry, a six-year-old griding some¬ 
times ridden by Bill Shoemaker, galloped to 
a career money-winning record of 
$3,022,810 and horse of the year honors. 
Pleasant Colony, a scrawny colt trained by 
Johnny Campo, won the Kentucky Derby 
and the Prcakness Stakes but was deprived 
of a Triple Crown when S umming took the 
Belmont Stakes. Chris McCarron has al¬ 
ready surpassed Lafitte Pincay’s jockey 
record of $8,183,555 in purses. 

But the biggest money in thoroughbred 
raring was flashed at the Keeadand Sales in 
July, when 369 yearlings woe auctioned for 
592 millian, including a $3.5-miHion bid by 
Robert Sangster of England for a Northern 
Dancer coIl 

Oemson climbed to the top of the college 
football polls, prior to the upcoming bowl 
games, while Notre Dame, in its first year 
under Gerry Faust, had a 5-6 record, its first 
losing season since 1963. Marcus Allen, who 
rushed for more than 2,000 yards at South¬ 
ern Cal, was voted the Heisman Trophy, 
and the Ivy League schools, along with 
about 40 other colleges, were demoted by 
the NCAA to Division I-AA. 

But the most historic accomplishment in 
college football occurred when Alabama de¬ 
feated Auburn for the 315th victory of 68 - 
year-old Bear Bryant’s career. “Whatever his 
eventual total is, said Penn State Coach Joe 
Paterao, “Bryant’s record will stand forever. 
It’ll be like John Wooden winning 10 na¬ 
tional basketball titles at UCLA inl2 years. 
Nobo^ will ever match either them.” 

In Laax, Switzerland, on a warmish 
March 28, Phil Mahre went into the final 
World Cup ski race of the season — a riant 
slalom—trailing Ingem&r Stenmark oi Swe¬ 
den, a th r ee-time overall champion, by three 
points. Stenmark already had gained the 
maximum number of points allowed for gi¬ 
ant slalom, and all Mahre h»d to do to be¬ 
come the first American champion was fin¬ 
ish the final race in third place or better. He 
came in second, behind the neglected 
winner, Alexander Zhirov of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. As the throng of reporters gathered 
around Mahre for pictures and interviews, 
the U.S Alpine program- director. Bill 
Maixrft, exten d ed a congratulatory band 
through the mob and said: “It’s been a long 
time coming.” 

Soccer people wondered if the Cosmos 
would rule the NASL indefinitely, until Chi¬ 
cago dethroned them, 2-1, in a Soccer Bowl 
shootout The league itsrif was suffering; 
seven teams folded after the season. 

In auto raring. Nelson Piquet of Brazil 
accumulated the most Grand Prix points 
and Darrell Waltrip wot the stock-car title. 

But the year’s most bizzare plot developed 
at the I nd ia nap ol is 500. Bobby Unser ap¬ 
parently won out Mario Andretti protested 
that Unser had passed several cars undo* the 
yellow caution flag. Andretti was declared 
the winner by the U.S. Auto Club, prompt¬ 
ing Unser to appeal. 

Four months l»iw Unser was ruled as the 
winner, although he had to pay $40,000 in 
fines for pasting cars. Andretti then started 
litigation m hopes of reverting the ruling. So 
the Indy 500 is still without an undisputed 
winner. 

Typical of a year without 
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By William Safire 

*\JEW YORK — About IS 
A : months ago. mvcighine 
against themflucnce-pedcflinlof a 
few of President Carter's fnends 
and relatives, I searched for a noun 
that would encapsulate shoddi¬ 
ness, cheapness, trickiness and 
generally off-putting behavior. The 
noun thai presented itself was 

sleazmess,” but _ 

X had heard a var¬ 
iant of that word, 
shorter and 
unchier back 
formation from 
“sleazy”: the 

unctuous 

“sleaze," oozing 
meretriciously 
from every pore. 

My chosen head¬ 
line: “The Poli¬ 
tics of Sleaze." 

I?. Joe Scott’s newsletter, “The 
Political Animal,” the noun ap¬ 
pears again, to excoriate one of 
Reagan’s aides, derogating Rich¬ 
ard Allen as “a veteran of close en¬ 
counters with sleaze in the past.” 
And in Newsweek recently, Meg 
Greenfield recommended the for¬ 
mation of a Sleaze and Embarrass¬ 
ment Bank: “You would be al¬ 
lowed so many improper interven¬ 
tions on behalf of a former client, 
so many envelopes, so many 
depredations by presidential rela¬ 
tives and so on. . . . When they 
were gone that would be it—out!" 

Since “sleaze" is rapidly becom¬ 
ing the preferred noun form of 
“sleazy,” giving that adjective a 
new life in political descriptions, it 
behooves us to unearth the deriva¬ 
tion. 

Most dictionaries say “ origin 
unknown,” but in Webster's New 
Worid Dictionary, etymologist 

William Umbach malra; p n in¬ 
formed speculation: Sil esia is an 
area of Eastern Europe now a part 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia. Its 
Ge rman name is Schle&en. A doth 
was- produced there called 
“SleasLe-hoQand" (“hofland” is 
also a name for a linen or cotton 
doth), used for lining , of garments 
because it was so fine. 

However, the delicate cloth tore 
easily; hence “siease” came to de¬ 
note cheap or iD-made. “Shoddy” 
— the word, used most often as a 
synonym for sleazy — has a simi¬ 
lar background: The term was 
popularized in the Qvil War to de¬ 
scribe material of reprocessed wool 
sold to the Union Army by unscru¬ 
pulous contractors. 

Hail to thee, big new noun! You 


can almost feel “sleaze” in the 
land, like that green plastic putty 
that kids tike to squeeze through 
their fingers. When thrown at a 
public figure, it is hard to get off. 
recalling the unprincipled advice 
of a politician: “ Calumniate ! 
Calumniate ! Some of it will always 
stick.” 

“THE SUBSTITUTION of the 
word ‘regime’ for ‘regimen’ is driv¬ 
ing me crazy” fumes Heidi Jon 
Schmidt of Iowa City. “A televi¬ 
sion commercial shows a woman 

haps^Ewta* has in^some effect 
here?) and a radio broadcast a 
while ago went into great detail on 
the ‘regime’ the ex-hostages fol¬ 
lowed in Wiesbaden.” 

Calm down. Miss Schmidt. “Al¬ 
though regimen is the preferred 
term when the meaning is ‘a sys¬ 
tematic procedure’ or ‘a system of 
therapy, ” reports lexicographer 
Anne .Soukhanov of Houghton 
Mifflin, “regime is nevertheless a 
legitimate synonym for regimen 
and has been so used at least since 
1776.” That was in a letter from 
Earl Carlisle: “Regime is better 
than physic,” meaning. “Exercise 
beats medicine.” 

Stylistically, however. I align 
myself with the daughters of the 
regimen. People who use “regime" 
are usually being affected, trying 
to Frenchify their cosmetics copy; 

1 would leave that ward alone, us¬ 
ing it only to derogate a govern¬ 
ment, as m “during Evita Peron’s 

regime.” 

WHENEVER President Reagan 
was asked how he felt about the 
approval of his AWACS sale, he 
would reply: “Cautiously optimis¬ 
tic.” Since that time, the phrase 
has been taken up by every politi¬ 
cian in Washington. 

The phrase could use a rest It 
says: “I’m hopeful, but in case it 
doesn’t work out, I was careful not 
to be too hopefuL” 

Why is nobody ever “cautiously 
pessimistic”? Because pessimism, 
even when judiciously mnctiffcid, is 
not upbeat and sunny, as states¬ 
men are supposed to be. 

Just for a ehangn let’s try “care¬ 
fully hopefuL” Or go back to 
George Bush’s “We nave momen¬ 
tum.” Or a nicely pompous “My 
confidence, though restrained, is 
abiding.” 

is there hope for the demise of 
“cautiously optimistic”? You 
know what I am. 

Nea York Times Service 


The Ghosts of Travels Past 


By Drew Middleton 

fffnt Yerk Tima Service 

XTEW YORK — Not tong ago I encoun- 
ix tered a former colleague in the Frank¬ 
furt airport. Our aircraft was the statutory 30 
imnnfr* late so we had time to cuss the va¬ 
garies of contemporary travel and compare 
conditions with those of 25 or 30 years ago. 
Then we were informed that a minor repair 
was necessary in the equipment—nowadays 
we % in “equipment,” not airplanes, which 
may be wbai is wrong—and we repaired to 
the bar knowing the wait certainly would be 
extended to an hoar, perhaps more. 

My friend asked me to name one single 
improvement in travel over the last quarter 
of a century. After some thought I came up 
with an answer. 

He wonld recall that the sleeping compart¬ 
ments of the Paris-London night ferry train 
were ornamented by a picture showing tra¬ 
velers how to don a life jacket in an emergen¬ 
cy. Until the late 1970s the photograph was 
of a somnolent porter with a moth-eaten 
mustache. On my last trip on that train, how¬ 
ever, he had been replaced by a shapely 
blonde. That, I suggested, was i mp rov e m ent 

“Yes," my companion replied, “but 
they’ve discontinued the service. It’s finished, 
kaput If you want to get to Paris from Lon¬ 
don or vice versa in a harry—fanny my foot 
—yon struggle out to the airport, pack into a 
flying nickelodeon and are robbed fay the 
taxi driver at either end. Do you remember 
the wav it used to be?” 


itals is one of the most enjoyable memories 
of a long and varied experience in travel. 
You left Paris at about 10 pjn. It was my 
custom to arrive at the station a fast early, die 
better to observe the clientele: harried fa¬ 
thers -with clamorous broods of children, 
weflrailed b ,lc * nwccm< * n , noisy students who, 
of course, had not engaged a compartment 
but would spend the night in the day coaches 


rat, you 

your compartment, rang the beh and ordered 
a nightcap. 

D ist ur b in g Factor 

The only disturbing factor was that after 
the train had rolled off the ferry at Dover it 
was minis tered to by a ie«m of failed Cock- 
ney humorists. I usually drew Bert and Alf, 
who interspersed their task of beating the 
wheels with mauls (calculated to soothe pas- 
who had expexiencedTabad crossing) 
descriptions of what had happened the 
night before at their local pub: 

Shaved and dressed, you went to the res¬ 



taurant car that hwd been Swinpd to the »« »« 
at Dover. The English, so goes die old 
canard, serve only one good mod. breakfast. 
The breakfast os that train was superb. The 
eggs and bacon were coasnmed, The mam- 
cored English countryside rolled past The 
Times told you that tmrtriwg ninrfl fcraT 
changed since about 1934. You were at Yio- 
toria Station, a short taxi ride from your ho¬ 
tel, at about 9 ajs. 

Because I am a good sailor, my favorite 
mode of transatlantic travel in the dd days, 
when there were ships aplenty on the North 
Atlantic ran, was os one of the great finer* 

The food ranged from good to exoefleoL 
The passe ng er could ask for and get any¬ 
thing. T-wnn Turner nnr *: breakfasted on 
steak lartaxe and champagne. There was 
abundant opp ortun ity far exercise, and the 
company, once you spotted and thereafter 
avoided the ship’s bore; was excellent. 

The most pleamrafaV; of my Atlantic 
came earty in 19S6 when I crossed to New 
York on the Queen E&zafceth. It was January 
and first class was about one-thud ML 3a 
addition to Anthony other not¬ 

ables, the passengers included Randolph 
fhirrrhrn, sir Winston’s only In his 
character, irasabfihy vied with good fe&ow- 
sfajp. Many disliked hnn, but over the years I 
found Mm entertaining and a. fund of good 
stories. 

The sea was rough rat the morn in g 
ouL After breakfast, I set out for my daSy 20 
rounds of the deck. I observed two elderly 
women hnAflaH hi chairs, Thor com¬ 
plexions were that of a badly das filet of 
sole and each time the Queen pitched or 
rolled, they groaned. 

Breakfast Comment 

Enter Randolph, rubicund and as sleek as 
a Derby entry. “Just had an n« break¬ 
fast,” he announced in a voic e easily audible 
in Belfast- “Deviled bones, a stack of pan¬ 
cake and half a bottle of champagne:” 

As he finished, I was fait »rmdth ipf fay the 

CTnaTTw of the two Tadh-c, mtepr rni reaming 
the rail Randolph adroitly the fffher 

wfao was On a cirmlar mragt rm “J mfWfr 
what brought that on?” be acimd 

Children up to, say, 14 are a problem in 
traveL I have long wondered why arwnmq*, 
instead of fooling around with Endear weap¬ 
ons and c pacr^hfpt dp pot invent a pflhthat 
will render insensible a chil d about to start a 
tong journey. Given in the right ar m nnt^ the 

pflI-9 COOld krmolr the tot jrttn g mm* f<jf the 
l ength of the ft ip Surety vnnH l i inff rawiM be 
added that would s tiffen the infant* ? Tim he jq 

that he or she could be tied up and placed in 
the lnggage rack until the journey was com¬ 
pleted. 

Admittedly, air travel is faster, transatlan¬ 
tic or otherwise. Bui is speed all? In first class 
tiie food is no better than moderate: In what 
is laughingly called “economy" it is dxeadfnL 
The fellow wfao, when asked by his wife an 
a rrivin g in New York from California what 
be had had for dinner, responded “something 
green, something br o wn ," had it right 



Of many, many plane trips, two stick in 
my memory. I was flying from Mandalay to 
Cakmm on an elderly C-47. The passengers 
i nda de d mobs of children, some flustered 
old folks and a couple drunken soldiers. 
The temperature made the plane when we 
entered was roughly 105 degrees Fahrenheit. 
As SOOa as we took o it, the children were 
side, the old folks began to keen and the pi¬ 
tot, evidently ffying by the seat of his pants, 
took ns inches above every hill on the route. 

BoBed A ustralians 

The other journey was more interesting. In 
Tehran, I joined & flight from Australia to 
London. (This was before the ayatollah). 
About ihrc*quartcx3 of the pas se ngers were 
mat u r e Australians dressed alike in Mazers 
and s to cks and, with a few exceptions, boded 
to the eyebrows. I asked for & beer. No, they 
were out of beer. A whiskey. No, that, too, 
had vanished. The ste w ard arid they hoped 
to replenish supplies in Vienna. 

The Australians were aQ likable fellows 
and it soon developed that some bad slashed 
away spore quarts of this and that in the 
even that they were marooned ea route. So, 
rnrr ^ani choruses of “Waltzing Matilda” 
could be endured. 

I have had some enjoyable ear trips in Bl¬ 
and Asia, and some unenjoyable ones, 
the latter the least happy was m a jeep 
driving f rom northern Burma to Mandalay. 
It was sight and the Burmese driver, a pleas¬ 
ant enough feBow, drove at mod era te need. 
Suddesfy we hit what I took to be a login the 
road. The driver stopped, got out and an¬ 
nounced that the object was a large python, 
dead as a gutted herang. 

The driver proposed to cud the snake in 
the back seat and drive on to Mandalay, 
where, he said, the sale of the skin would put 
him an velvet for Efe. I demurred.'After 
wma palaver he to ""■! the snake at 
the side of the road and cover it with rocks. 
He would pick it up on his return trip —but 

be met Thar marltef for py thon 

skins was better in Mandalay. 

I a greed, and, my mind full of young 
wives’ taka of bow these critters traveled in 
pairs, stood on the back seat overseeing the 
operation. We made it an right, but a stiff 
restorative was necessary when I reached 
Mandalay. 

AH in all, travel has not impr o ved. The 
young will never know the flavor and delight 
of a crossing on one of the Queens or the 
Paris-London night ferry train. If someone 
conjures up the old QE, as she was in her 
prime, m be aboard tomorrow. Those were 
the days. 


sr* 





Jay Mathews 
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D ead HORSE. Alaska — A 
long-forgotten arctic explor¬ 
es (mated here occasionally, came 
c omplained of “those hag periods 
in which one cannot get a tan, nut 
thus one considers murders* bis 
mother," 

Here on the shore of the Arctic 
Oce an , a few hundred Americans 
pump petfoteum riches into the 
bans-Alaskan pipeline to be shot 
across the flat aoowfidd* toward 
the sun. It will do no good; The 
sun is gone, not to reappear for 
two months. 

Even 750 miles south in Ancho¬ 
rage, the arctic winter “makes you 
pretty edgy,” said Dana Fabe, an 
attorney who as state public de¬ 
fender must r epres e nt Bose who 
let their winter rages get the better 
of them. A statewide , mood swing 
sets in. contributing to an upsurge 
in beatings and assaults, said An* 
change police Mqj. Ron One. 

Professor James Orvik* of the 
University of Alaska’s Center for 
Gross Cultural Studies in Fair¬ 
banks, said: “Alaska is a pretty vi-. 
oleui place. People here have a cer¬ 
tain tendency to get downright ir¬ 
ritable. They have lots of time to 
contemplate themselves when they 
are feeling most vulnerable, and 
they axe fcdlng vulnerable because 
the environment has them at bay. 
Americans are used to nont rolling 
their environment." 

Vs the Dark* 

“It’s the dark, not die ooto,” 
Fabe said, “After ah, it's colder in 
some parts of Wisconsin or Maine 
than it is here.” Anchorage eras to 
encourage healthy outlets by pro¬ 
viding lighted cross-country ski 
trails. 

Far to the north, m this Httle 
community of prefabricated buBd- ' 
ings named after a vanished con¬ 
struction company, assistant hold 
manager Bob Jenkins cures bis 
winter depression by planning ref* - 
utor escapes. “Every winter I go 
somewhere race, like Mexico «the 
Bahamas," he sad. 

Oil workers and their support 7 
staff here draw salaries three or 
four times the average and can af¬ 
ford such trips, but most Alaskans 
must stick around Employment in 
the state is 4jftoa seasonal. Work 
stocks off in the cold, dark winters 
and leaves Alaskans with erven last 
to 

Many fad the only recreation toft 
is drinking. “AH arctic cultures 
have high alcoholism rates,” 

Orvik. 


Jenkins, whew tRMw* 
level Nana Camp motd is i _ 
packed with worker*, prints ini 

chat about ibe winKr as a friog 

approaches iu* table in ihe coa 
munal dining teem. Could Jeafcte 
lend him two sx-pasta of bear » 
“We always nm very than here,’ . 1 
Jenkins Mid. / .. .fjJI* 

. Borik Cheek '' .■;£!** 

J«4uns.35 j tttodtowaittoi |ti vj 


security detail when 
stmetion drew 


era here. For a while, 
tried to restrict alcohol 
th» and asked tenuity nan. _ 
check garbage in the monting fe 
discarded cans and bottles, “h w# 
ajoke." Jenkins sbcL ■ 

Today, oil oaopanfet that 
ploy tedUMdans and driffing mnu 
here allow the Inevitable winter 
drinking as long as everyone dW 
Ms or bar 12-hour 4wy, shift 
Many work scran oo nsa e mre r 
days, then catch up on sleep am! 
recreation with seven days off-a 
Anchorage. ■ 

In the summer, the 24-hour sun, 
tight seems tnxoncating enough fen 
many Arctic CSrcto vefieram T 
can go &od go and go and go,” nbc 
Out Griggs. -35. a material plan 
ning supervisor for Sohio. “In It* 
summer, 1 only need three or few 
tours’ sleep a night” 

Joe Wills of the Homer Newt. 
the weekly paper in a bate towr 
an the Kami Peninsula, wrote ol 



bin (fear of the night). He found 
people glorying in the dark, look 
mg for the Northern Lights and 
counting the stars. “Yes. aO the 
possibilities were told to me that 
night.” Wills wrote, “the heavy 
boar-like sleep stage, the sneaking- 
out-of-the-office-at-3-p.m-. 
maneuver, the mushroasn-growiiu 
possibilities,” 

"Oafstmas Freak’ 

*Tm a real Christmas freak." 
says schoolteacher Karan WesseP 
Friedman, who lives in a cabin 10. 
miles from Homer, "so if I'm here 
and the fire is going, then I fed. 
real good, full of the to-day spirit 
The only time I notice the dark is 
between Christmas and the end of 
January. Then U starts getting light 
again." 

Karan Cantilkjn. who works for, 
the state's Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation in Juneim, 
ac k no w l e dg es the effects of what 
she caBt "Cabin fever” daring the 
long winter, but there iaono useful 
way to apod fee time. “A tot of 
people get pregnant,” she said. 
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33*^982. Por^VWHOto vnriiy. 

1 J FtW, 1 a J i AH]! 





UINPDVF SEBCSfcrAMBIC6N “ 
MlNcRVt FKM5toPABS< " 

Belgiro,. Duteh r ro Gamm 
lauetoiia. Igawtodge of .Frenrii ra V 

9 *red, tegUi *or*qBd. BBn^id 

hilwiiiti. Write or f^aorai 1® Ammm ft 
VtoWjtops, 75116 Hroofc Tab 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


BajNOUAL 

mit, jaefcj 


|oo. rtvn Am (Ol so 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


NBBD A TBHKMAKr SEOOTAJTff 

Coil GA tnterira. Forte 225 59 25. 


TEACHING posmora 

AVAILABLE 


WMMSB 

Araericon ittt. 

Taxon. Substantial experience 
required. Tet 776 77 62. 


tonguooe school seefa 
FL teacher, preferafaiy 


^DOMESTIC 
POSmwtS AVAILABLE 


* Active Bustntss * 

* Coup!* * 

onall yoc r old. well trru e ll e d 

St&ssifaKts 


tz 


penonwRbe 


With 


WShraperienra to dr j ri n g, hcm e m olo n g 
end fonrar care who can take comj' 
charge of a grabaui one Mr 


FuflBme, 


BOCA RA TON, ft 

I rieer to, re-role 


IHT, 103 Bng w woy, 
WC2 


WANTED 


ENGLISH NANNB & Man' Hetoe 
Me now. Nadi Agennr, 27 Grrodfe 

tack Brighton UCfifi 682 666. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


W> ANTWHP AM) SAVE Free ho¬ 
tel. Regular saSns, JffC/McQdre Air. 
poet wSvery, AMSCO, Krteferof 
^Anhrag Bdgiura TW. 31 42 39. 

VANKHJRt/mAN - W. GOtMANY. 
H. bennron GmbH. Tab 0611-443077. 
Hck-up dl mr Europe * ro/rcKdepe. 
XANSCAt 20 n» La Suera 75116 
FW Teh 500 03 04. Mra 6j 95 33. 
Antwerp 33 99 85L Caraoe 39 43 44. 


LOW COST FUGHTS 


AUSTRALIA/ NZ from London. Coaeod 
die i p eda te R9LO TraveL 15 New 
Cbrfbrd St {01 ] 405 1956/404 4944 
TO USA er WCMHDWK concoct 
yoor US travel agent: Pare 22512 39. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 

7 DAYS MCXU9VE TOURS 

FROM PARIS TO: 

UaqW WHOMD.. 19145000 

BTORB/CASCAS. 

HALF BOARD.FFI^SOOO 

cosiAvaoe. 

fovotno) . wxaoam 

ALGARVE.191,993X0 

. I92A0UD 


PleaMconkXfc 

Forte Tet 742 59 «1,742 53 M, 
742 34 97. Tbe 220550 

FROM MILAN TO: 


. . .JfUOO lira 

COSTA VDHX. 

|WOTO|.. MBTJOOO lire 

QMFKMRDj" Ure 

(HmSojUB}): 111 MfiOO tire 

ftoaee Contact. 

Mian, Teh C7 4J 50. 

Tbe 31 3496 

. For other pragrame ond 
detefled *dbrcn3wa aek your 

TRAVH. AGENT 


■AUTHU. 90 CHAUT. Sun Vdtoy, 
Idrfto, 5 bedrome, for rent by the 
week or month fix 1962 M mate 
USA 20*7264032 or 2087363777. 


AUTOSTAXFREE 



.. .PoreSwerodatlHr 

. tooding motel avrefobte 
Some day lej d ra fan predN e 

KZKOVITS 

Ocirideretnwi 36. CKW27 Zurich 
Teh W /m 76 la Tafon 53444. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 


Tefc {93) 5064 54 
Te tec 44 9475 MC 
9LVR SHOT-SLYER SNR 
SHADOW R-CORNK3C 
CAMAROIC. PHANTOM VI 


TAXFRBOARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

frith Swee Ecenoe platra 

RAMPT MOTORS MC 

1290 GenfeteVenote 69 mute Sea 
Tell 022/S44^T^ex 28275 


SERVICES 


ea.Parli52701 
It WftU iat ,h centpon. 

6366609, 

UNO LADY, PR. Eraeflent 
ra mcAfingwd 553 6262. 
MlUPUblSI rod taran 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


UAA. 


York Cry. In M onoUw, Emt Sdt 

fctonhroen. M btede from UN. Single 

from 548; doublei from $60 Teton 
422951. Tet 8005227558 


EDUCATION 


HUNCH to one month only with 
CoadretLeVeroer99«03. 


PAGE 11 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


Herald 

THbune 

Tbe international 
essentiaL 


The 

newspaper 
that put the 
class in 
classified 
advertising. 



F.F. 528, S.Fr. 242, D.M. 264 


If you now buy the International 
Herald Tribune at the newsstand every 
day, you’re spending almost twice as 
much as you need to. 

Take advantage of our special 
introductory offer for new subscribers. 
You’ll save 25% off the regular 
subscription price, or 42% off the 
newsstand price in most countries! 


On a 12-month subscription, that 
represents a saving of EE 528 if you live 
in France, SFr. 242 in Switzerland* 
FL296 in the Netherlands, and similar 
savings in other countries. 

Start getting more world news for less 
immediately. Complete the coupon 
below and return it to us with your 
check or money order today. 


THESE ARE THE SPECIAL RATES AFTER DEDUCTION OF THE INTRODUCTORY DISCOUNT 


U mamts 6 mnartn 3 moatfai 


Adm(ttf),,... 

Afghnuum (thy. . 

Atria. euPr. comm, (tor). 

ATrio. otoeafsir}. 

ID. 

.5 

.5 

.5 

■1 

.5 

Antria. 

ndjtmu. 

. Sch. 
.BA. 

Bo^Ktofte)... 

.5 

Ctatdx{ax) ... 

CSpnB(eir). 

CzecbceiowtoaCtort. 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.Mr 


.t 




.Fit 

Prsoee.. 

Gcmuay. 

Great Britain. 

.FJ. 

. D-M. 
.SSL 


330.00 

33000 

23000 

33000 

23000 

2.70000 

23000 

33000 

23000 

23000 

99000 

24800 

33000 

81000 

72000 

36000 

5400 


16500 

165.00 

11500 

16500 

11500 

tjsaoo 

2,70000 
11100 
16100 
11100 
11500 
49500 
12400 
16100 
405.00 
36000 


2700 


9200 

9200 

6300 

9200 

aoo 

73600 

1,30000 

6300 

9200 

0.00 

6300 

27000 

6900 

9200 

22500 

19800 

LOCUM 

1500 


Uaeotha 6mcmh» Snoalh* 






. S 241® ' 124® 69® 

Iraq (air). . .5 241® 124® 69® 

toynaie, Freacb (air}.I 246® 

fottpi(ab). .. Etc. TJttXOQ 



Bad (ail)..S 20® 124.00 ' 69® 

Sooth America (ail}. $ 330®. 

Kuwait (tor).S 330®. 165® 92® 

.to I2®0® 

Lebanon . S 248® 124® 69® 

WtoHnd . . . IFr. 320® 

I.uiiuiiuun .. ,LA 1400® 7,700® IJOO® 

.— * no.® 

Maiigaqrfrfa) . S 330.® 165.® ' 92® 


Malta (tor) . 8 230® 111® 63® 




Monaco (tor) . S' 230® 115® 63® 




Nora^y(tor) .NJCr. 810® riOS® nspa 

0foerEn.GgBtr.Iata),-.3 - 23a® 


! 63.00 

11500 
. 124,00 
MW.M 
: II100 
124.00 
16100 
130000 
405.00 
16000 
11500 
11300 
165.00 
115.® 
113® 
MOO 
16500 

ns® 


K.00 

63® 

69® 

torn® 

63® 

flMO 

93.00 

W»00 

moo 

90® 

63® 

o® 

92® 

63® 

63.00 

63® 

61® 


I want to receive the IHT at my 
address below for: 

□ 12 months □ 6 months 

□ Mr □ Ms 


□ home □ office 
□ 3 months 


Job title/profession 


28-12-81 


Company activity 


Nationality 


THIS OFFER VALID FOR FIRST-TIME SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Address 


Qty 

Country 


IMPORTANT: Payment must be enclosed with order to: IHT. 
181 avenue Chartes-de-Gaufle, 92521 NeuOly Cede*, France. 
Pro-fonua invoices are available on request 


Rates valid through December 31. 198L 
INTERNATIONAL 



v^ Vtro Ite-ra WmD IlniM ^-nir Vtehfavran IW 

Incisive. In depth International. 
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